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PAINTINGS FROM NEPAL IN THE 
PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM 


Pratapaditya Pal 


Painting in Nepal has a long and uninterrupted history extending from 
the beginning of the eleventh until the nineteenth century. The Nepali paint 
ings in the Prince of Wales Museum forma rich and varied collection, reflecting 
many styles and influences. Covering a period of almost five hundred, years, 
the strength of the collection lies in pamtings of the seventeenth century, @ 
number of which are dated and inscribed. 


The paintings. may broadly be divided into two types, those that are of a 
strictiy ritualistic character such as that representing the mandala of Chandra 
(Fig. to) and those whose function appears to be purely narrative (Fig. 49), 
although the themes depicted are religious. The ritualistic paintings are com- 
monly known as pate or prabhd in Nepal and गिडिय in “Tibet, and usually portray 
mandalas of an esoteric character, both Buddhist and Brahamanical. The other 
type consists of long scrolls which must eenerally be unrolled horizontally 
and. the stories are painted in one or more bands. The term pafa may in. its 
generic connotation be applied to both these types of painting, but we shall 
use it in its restricted sense and refer to the first tvpe as a pafa and the second 
type as a scroll. Apart from these two types there is a solitary example of an 
iiuminated manuscript in the collection. 


All patas and scrolls in Nepal are painted in gouache on coarse linen or 
cotton, either locally made or imported from India. "The use of silk asa carricr 
was not prevalent in Nepal. In the case of rendering a mandala the cloth was 
required to be cut into a specified and hi turgically accepted size, but in that 
of the narrative scrolls no such strict injunctions were followed. The manuscripts 
are written on palm-leaf, some of which, together with the wooden covers, 
are illuminated, 


The earliest known examples of Nepali paintings consist of manuscript 
illuminations and go back'to the beginning of the eleventh century. These 
were written and Uhwninated mostly in monasteries by monks and traditional 
artists, and we may thus appositely refer To this style as the “monastic style" of 
Painting. The same style that was prevalent in contemporary castern India 
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was alsp employed in Nepal. The art of mantscript ilionimation is essentially 
eniservative, involving much copying. Thus, it is more difficult to distinguish 
betwee manuscript paintings of eastern India and Nepal than between the 
sculptures of the two areas, It may also be mentioned that, although the 
majority of the suryiving documenta of painting of the period is Buddhist, the 
sane stylé was teed with equal facility for Brahamanical paintings 


Basically, the early patas in Nepal refiect the traits of the monastic style 
although with certain differences, which are more due po the much larger 
tite and compositional scheme ofa paja than because of the technique or the 
subject matter. Dy the collection there are four fragments of a pata (Figs. t 
and 3) belonging to this style of painting. Although fragmentary, it can easily 
be seen that the eta represents a mandala, and, despite the missing central 
portion, there seems little doubt that it i4 a mandala of Samvara, a god that 
wast extremely popular among the Vajrayanists in Nepal. 


Within the mandala proper the cight goddesses, Gauri, Chauri, Vetali, 
etc. are portrayed in the first circle. Sixteen other tiny dancing female figures, 
which cannot be identified with certainty, occupy the third square of the 
mandafé. The outermost circle, with its ornamental flame border, is divided 
info eight sections by means of rivers. Each section represents a mahdsmajana 
or the great cemetery, presided over by one of the Dikpalas, such as Indra 
presiding over the east, Varuna over the west, ctc. Apart from the Dikpala 
each cemetery is typically occupied with echattyas, flaming fires, corpses, maga 
siddhay, anc aninialy that haunt such places. Outside this circle various other 
Tantric deities are represented, many of whom are different forms of Samvara, 
some in yob-yam, while, among others, the several drodhadevatdt such as Yama 
Mahakala, Achala Chandamalareshana.and Navatmake Heruka can casily 
be recognized. Along the lower margin are included various cmanations of 
Nairatma, the four protective gods, Lha Mo, and the scene where a Vajraé- 
charya is seen performing the Aoma before a fire. 


The entire composition and much of the colour scheme are dictated by 
hieratic needs, The central mandala 95 conceived 85 a city in microcosm with 
its four lofty, multicoloured portals. The first square, as well as the central 
lotus, are divided diagonally inty foursections, ¢ach with a different colour 
This elaborate city is surrounded by a peripheral circle, which is divided into 
eight zones, each representing a cemetery. The prismatic rocks are painted 
in an expressionistic Taanner in different colours following the carly Indian 
tradition that gors back wo the paintings of Ajanta. ‘The cemeteries are sur- 
rounded by.a flame border tinged with yellows, reds, blues and whites. Here 
also the shape of the flame is not naturalistic and is conceived as a purely 
decorative design of considerable beauty and refinement. In the remaining 
portion of the peta cach deity of the mangala is given his or her predetermined 
position in the composition as well ds the specified colour, ‘The keynote of the 
composition is orderliness as the magdgala represents an orderly, esoteric 
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world, where symmetry and harmony are aot only aesthetic requirements, 
but also symbolically necessary, for the mandala in its quintessence symbolizes 


a balanced cosmos 


In the execution of such paintings the artist enjoyed little freedom m 
the application of colours, The colours of the deities follow the textual injunc- 
tions, and, in delineating the backzround, the artist reveals the Nepali predi- 
leetion lor reds andl blues used with a contrasting effect. The general background 
of the painting is taken up by a gay and vivacious floral scroll-work rendered 
with great delicacy. This is painted mainly in two shades of red and this 
expressionist use of the primary colours is also apparent in ferepa: or the 
multicoloured petals of the lotuses, where green, purple, blue, red and yellow 
are employed with pleasing harmony. The rich and muted tones carry deep 
emotional quality, for the relation between such paintings, with a ‘Tantric 
subject matter, and the beholder was one of empathy. 


The monastic style of painting is essentially linear; and particularly in 
the manuscript illumimations, the artist has, with afew simple lines, delineated 
the form with remarkable liveliness and plastic quality. This refinement and 
delicacy of the line are also apparent in this fragmentary pefa, although in 
some of the individwil figures one notices attempts at modelling by tonal 
variations of the different shades, This ts particularly evident m the figures 
that are given darker hues where lighter shades have been used to add a sense 
of volimme to the limbs. Generally, the figures are ideally proportioned, and the 
artist was concerned with rendering the bare essentials with little regard to 
anatomical details, Yet, it is remarkable, how, time and again, he succeeds, 
with the utmost economy of the outline and almost a flat application of colours, 
in imbuing his figures with almost a naturalistic quality of sensuousness, as 
may be noticed in the sumptuous forms of some of the female figures kneeling 
in the cemeteries. Where tonal gradation is emploved the sense of volume is 
obviously more apparent. But, no matter whether the modelling is residual or 
makes its full impact, the outline is always given added emphasis and brought 
into prominent relief from it background, Indeed, against a background as 
richly ornamental as that we see in this painting, the artiat could not con- 
ceivably indulge in a suggestive and disappearing outline, This emphasis on 
the lincar quality has always remained an essential characteristic of both 
Indian and Nepali religious paintings throughout the ages. In Nepal it has 
sometimes acquired a calligraphic quality im its articulateness and sharpness, 
perhaps becatise the Nepali artists were more aware of Chinese traclitions 


What is particularly noteworthy in these fragments: (Figs. ॥ and 2) is the 
skill of the painter in the rendering of the minutest detail, Each and every 
detail, whether of the floral scroll background, or of the ornaments and symbols 
decorating the squares and the portals of the mandala, or of the makarar, from 
whose mouths spring what look like painted versions of exquisitely carved 
tusk, is executed with meticulous aire and a feeling for delicacy, It appears. 
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as if'no detail was insignificant for the arnst, and the same degree of attention 
has been paid to the drawing of the ornamental motifs asto the principal figures. 


Although the use of the floral scroll to decorate the background of the 
paintings is more popular with Nepali artists between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth centiiries, its carliest use can be traced to the woolen covers of 
two manuseripts of Strmdiarma and Vishgudharme, now it) the Bir Library, 
Kathmandu, The Virkendherma is dated in the year N.S. 340/A.D, 2220, and 
ona close examination of the two tmoanuscripts, we are in no double that the 
Sivadherma was also written by the same scribe and illustrated by the same 
artist: On stylistic considerations this fragmentary pafais closer to such thir- 
teenth century Uluminations (Fig..q) than to the fifteenth century Pamtings 
The figures of the kneeling feniales: in the cemetery scenes, sensuous with their 
bulging breasts, convew the samesense of volume as do the figures of females 
in the Siradiarma covers. This manner of miodelling continues, perhaps with 
lesser vigour, in manuscript Hluminations of the fourteenth century, but from 
the fifteenth the form of tHe females in Nepali paintings definitely becomes 
fiat and linear, noticeable particularly in the treaunent of the breasts which 
are summarily indicated only by means of two circles, as we shall see later 
on. We also find the same fullness of form and graceful preportions in the male 
figures-in. these paintings and in the iliommated covers, ‘The pillars, framing 
the figures in the hottom of the fragmentary pote, appear to be of a slightly 
developed form compared lo those on the Sivadharma covers, and the design 
ef the foliage capital is identical in both: Thus, a fourteenth century date 
at the latest, would seem likely for these fragments: They may also be con- 
sidered (७ constitute the earliest example of a school of painting that gained 
considerable popularity in Nepal in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
a-school that wis transplanted in the fifteenth century to the Nor monastery 
of Western Tibet, | 








it 


The monastic style of painting continues with faltering tenacity as late 
as ihe sixteenth century, particularly in‘ manuscript Uluminanons. But by 
the fifteenth century, certamily: in the pafas and in a few manuscript Ufumina- 
tions, we find a-style that is derived no doubt from the earlier tradition, yet 
displaying characteristics that are distinctly Nepali. The earliest dated docu- 
ment that can be said to have been painted in & purely. Nepali style ts the :496 
AD). pate of Amuehapaés, now in the Ethnographical Museum, Leiden.' To this 
style belong the illuminations of a manuscript of the Devt Mahatmps (Pig. 4) 
in the Museum collection. The manuscript is not dated but-on a careful 
comparison with others its palcography seems not to be earlier than ¢, t400 A-D 


Tt is a palm-leaf manuscript in which the borders are painted with floral 





2 Stella Kramrisch, Tae Art af Netol, New York, (obs, pe 794 , pl, 82. 
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designs. There are cight illuminations and both the wooden covers are also 
illustrated (Fig. 5). "The manuscript being of the वीक Maluitmya, the illumin: 
ations are telated to the text and mostly depict various forms of the Devi 

ejiher by herself or oi combat with the कराए On two leaves (Pig. 4s 
second from the top) we find Markandeya narrating the text. Qnee he is 
shown as an emaciated ascetic with a beard and blue complexion, while 
in the other representation be is a normal buman being. The other two 
illumitiations are of the Devi destroying the demons Madhy and Kaitabha* 
and listening to the stati of Sumbha and Nigumbha. In the other pages, 
the Devi is seen destroying the demons Mahishdsura, then Raktabija, the two 
brothers Chanda and Munda, and lastly Sumbha. The two covers (Fig. 5) 
are illuminated with the images of Siva danciig on the bull, Malishisura- 
mardini, Kali, the Seven Marpikas, Mahalakshmi and Ganeia. With two 
of her hands, cach goddess displays the ovtkhyanemudrd and holds 8 skull-cup- 
The remaining hands exhibit attributes peculiar to the particular form of the 
Devi. Each is also seated.on her respective mount. Ir is worth noticing that 
the upper ली hand of Varahi holds a fish and Mahishasuramardini on another 
leafis-ten-armed (dasabnga), while on the cover she is eighteen-armed (४0 मैं- 
dagabhui®). But in both the illuminations the asa is seen emerging only half 
way from the buffalo on whose back the Devi places her left foot. ‘The. artist 
here was obviously following the text very closely. In the last verses of chapter 
JI we read: “Thus exclaiming she jumped on the back of the great Asura 
and pressing his throat with her foot struck him with the trident. Trampled 
Winder her feet, the real human form of the Asura issued partially from the 
mouth of the buffalo and was totally overpowered by the yalour-of the goddess 

In his half revealed form the great Asura continued to fight until his lead 
was severed by the goddess with ber sword’? 





In chapter VII we are told that while ewig battle to Chan da and Munda, 
the Devi became so enraged that Kali of a terrible countenance and. armed 
with & sword and a noose, appeared from her forehead, and it was in this 
form that‘she destroyed the two Asuras. Having slain them she dragged them 
by their hair to Changika,* and this is the scene illustrated iv the illummation. 


In another illustration Durga grasps Sumbha's hair as slice drives her trident 
inte bis stomach, while in the scene depicting the slaying of Raktabija 
artist has shown the Devi as piercing the demon and then lifting him in the 
air with the prongs of the trident, It is the sort of posture and movement that 
we see in some of the heroic Saiva portrayals in India;such asin the Andhaka 
suravadhamiirti. Thus, despite the limitations of his repertoire, the artist. of 
these illominations had achieved considerable varicty in the representations, 
The militant character of the goddess is generally indicated by the posture 





4 Actually in the exc (cb. है) the story. o cecounted how Vishow dostroyed the demon ४5७ 
and Katja Evidently the artiat here minunidemtood ihe text. 


॥ Chapter I), vw. 47-59 
4 Chaper VII, vv. 4-5 and 22. 
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known technically as diigha, while the demons, when in actual combat, are 
shown in a kneeling position facing the goddess but with their body half-turned 
and brandishing a naked sword. Such modes and postures appear to have been 
in ‘the stock of the traditional artist, and he used them when required with a 
varying degree of naturaliam. From the different studies of the Asuras it 
becomes apparent thal it was an art given to the portrayal of the type and the 
stereotype, and so we ste the same basic type being shown in different con- 
texts as different Asuras. Despite the cursiveness of the linc, the style attains 
its vigour and vitality from the contents of the paintings, and the dramatic 
quality of the battle scenes is enhaneed by the simple-and direct conrpositions 
involving only the dramatir personae. 


To the fifteenth century also belongs a puta of a type known in Nepal as 
"Lakshachaitya’ (Fig. 6). Lakshachzitya is the name of a prata or rite observed 
by devout Buddhists, and it consists of donating a fakk (hundred thousand) of 

dhettyas, While this was not always literally practised, usually the donor was 
satished with making a symbolic gift by consecrating a pata illuminated witha 
large number of chattyas. Sometimes the paja consisted only of such chaityas, 
but in others several deities or episodes were added. The peta under discussion 
is particularly interestmg as it represents, besides the five Paficharakshi 
deities along the bottom, several incidents from the life of the Buddha. as well 
as stories from the Jdlekes and the raddnas. 


In the middie of the pata (Fig. 7), within the womb of the siipa of a 
typically Nepali design, is the figure of the Tathigata Vairochana, seated 
and displaying the gesture of dhormarhakraprevartana. He is flanked by the 
white Avalokiteévara to his right and the yellow Maitreya wo his left, Also 

ithin the garbha of the ipa are four seated female figures, yellow, blue 
green and red, representing the four forms of ‘Tira, On the forane above the 
formikd, ia the tiny efhey of another Tathicata, Inset in two vigneties 

ther side of the cthetrdcalf are Chandra (the moon), riding a chariot drawn 
by seven swans to the left, and Stirya (the sun), riding a chariot drawn by 
seven horses to the right. In the smaller vignettes, adorned with the ornate 
floral design, are several eclestial beings. The festive and auspicious occasion 
is marked by the atrings of flowers that hang from the top of the rijfa and the 
fluttering scarves above the rerskarthalf, a custom stil! followed today, In the 
four smaller rectangles are the four Tathigatas-Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, 
Akshobhya and Ratnasambhava, presiding over cach cardinal side. Each of 
them is seated on an elaborate throne adorned with tiakarar and Airtimubhas. 


The setries (Figs. 7-8) depicted, within rectangular frames, immediately 
around the central «fafa, are incidents from the life of the Buddha. The 
narration beging to the top night with representations of Tathigatas with 
attendants. These scenes probably relate to the beginning of the life of the 
Buddha in the Afahdrartu Apadina, where the Tathagata Sarvavibhu tells 
Abhaya, a devout Bhikshu, that he would be born in the future kalpe as 
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Sakyamiuini, We then sec king Suddbodhana, who was for a long time childless, 
along with his courtiers, giving alms in the hope that a child be born. ‘The 
conception is chown by ate clephant entering a building followed by the 
scenes of the Nativity andl the seven steps in the company of Indra and Brahma, 
in the traditional manner, then the presentation to the sage Asita, the young 
prince's traming tn riding, archery, ete. Several other incidents, including a 
few of the great miracles, are shown in. the following scenes until we come to 
the stereotyped representation of the Mahdparinirvdaa, The artist has evidently 
selected the principal events from the life of the Buddha and depicted them 
with the utmost economy in the manner in which we find the eight great 
miracles being delineated in early manuscript Ulummations. 


In the panels along the outer margin of the pafe are illustrated what 
appear to be Jatake and Avadana stories, Within cach frame o different tale is 
represented and the brevity of the narration sometimes makes an absolute 
identification difficult, Usually, however, sufficient clues are given, and we may 
here identify a few of these tales. In one of the panels to the right (Fig. 6) we 
find the portrayal of a large fish, which probably indicates the Marhihia 
jaiaka (No. 75), when the Bodhisattva was horn as @ fish, In another section 
(Fig..9), to the extreme right, several personages are arranged in two tiers. In 
the upper row a dark and emaciated figure is flanked by four bearded ascetics. 
In the lower row a person is seen riding an elephant and then a monkey ts 
coofranted by a hinnan couple seated in a reverential attitude, This no doubt 
represents the Mfohdbodht Fdtaka (No. 528) which states that the Lord was 
over botn. as an ascetic and was an influential preacher, Fearing that his 
influence might spread in the political sphere, some of the ministers mflormed 
the king that he was actually « spy. The king set out to visit the ascetic, who, 
in order to impress the royal visitor, miraculously created a monkey, peeled 
off its skin and appeared before the king wearitg the skin, On being acowsed 
of killing the monkey the ascetic replied Tall this beeither natural or brought 
about by previous-work, I have done no wrong m killing a monkey’. The king 
then became a convert.” We can thus identify the figuresin the upper ter as 
the Lord in the form of an ascetic preaching wo others and in the lower Her the 
king first riding an elephant to visit the Bodhisattva, who is then shown In 
the attire of a monkey, while the king ane his queen sit facing him.To the left 
of the painting we cat recognize the Satapuira Fitako (No..279) wherein it is 
stuted that once the Lord was born ay Satapatra and extricated 4 bane from a 
suffering lion's throat. Then, when the lion waa deyourme some venison 
Satapatra, whe was very hungry, asked the lion for some, but the ungrateful 
lion refused to give him any. In another panel we finda dead ficure surrounded 
by what appear to be jubilant nymphs. This probably represents a seene 
from the Simhala-avadina, while in the topmost pane) has been depicted the 
Ruru Jdteka (No. 482). Along the bottom of the pata are the five Paficharaksha 
deities: and im the corner are the donors seated with a Vajricharya. 


i BL. Mitra t RL. Mitra, The आर ond Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Caleutin, 882, pps. The Sense! and Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calewttn, :882, pp. 59-54. 
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This brief manner of representation of a story, lumited to hare essentials, 
appears to have been a characteristic of the éarly medieval period, particularly 
of the manuscript illustrations, Curiously, on the covers of a manuscript 
written at Arah, also of the fifteenth eentury®, we find thissummary manner 
of representating the Fdteka tales, It is obvious that these ihiminations were 
notaneant far an average man but for those who were well versed with the 
Jétska tales to he able to recognize the story from the barest of clues. However, 
this manner of representation does not appear to have been very poplar in 
Nepal. Usually in the majority of the pates, where particolar epmodes are 
illuminated, the narration Is fairly rich in-detail and continues from onc panel 
to another. Despite the larger size of the paar, the pronounced miluence of 
the tradition of miniature ations is apparent in the use of the tiny 
frames and the compotion of the Eeures within each frame. This mode of 
segmentation, ultimately derived no doubt fiom the narrative panels ai Ellora, 
continucd to delight the Nepali artists over a considerable period of time, 


The chavtyay are painted in white against a background of red and blue- 
black, and the same colours alternate as the background of the scenes along 
the margin af the pata. “The red colour ts used exclusively ae the ground for the 
ilistrations of the events from the life of the Buddha. Asa matter of fact these 
two primiury colours have been employed consistently by the Nepali painters 
gince the earliest times in the manuscript illuminations. Each panel is also 
composed within a miniature [Fame as we 40 in early Ulmminated manus- 
scripts. Details of settings, such as the tree ora section of a building, are kept 
to the barest minimum, and the design of the architecture fellows the con- 
temporary wooden 38९ le prevalent im the country. Nepali paint ing of the period 
is essentially figural and whatever other motifs have been weed they invariably 
subserve the human figure. The physiognomy of the figures is characterized 
by a rather sharpand fong nose, sometimes resembling a sukendse, as for m- 
stance in the figure of the Vajracharya (Fig. 9), whose face, apart from the 
lieaddress of fur, is psychologically considerably mteresting. The eyebrows 
are either drawn contimumily im a pracefiil wavy line, nor do they assume 
the shape of a bow, but is at times delineated in rather a crude fashion m two 
jerky waves, 


Although the pete us also the illuminations on the Desf Mahdimya manu- 
script (Figs. 4-4) retain some characteristics of the monastic style, the line is 
no longer bold and sweeping as it cireumecribed the figures, but desiccated and 
at times perfunctory. The drawing, however, is not mechanical and on occas 
sions the outline succeeds in imbuing the forms with a rudimentary sense of 
volume. In contrast to the hieratic rigidity of the divine figures in the centre 
of the painting, there is much spontaneity andl animation in the narrative 
pancls. The postures and gestures, the half turn of the body, the soft, gliding 
movement of some of the fyures as they step forth (Fig. 9) or simply sway as 
१ Pratepaltya Pal, "A New Document of fodian Paltting’, Jounal wf bhy Royal Asiatic Society 

partes and 4, i905, p. Losf. ह | 
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they stand, still retain some of the spirit of the monastic style, although there 
is. a certain stiffness now, especially in the drawing of the limbs. The pony is 
of the rather thick-set and heavy variety which we encounter in later Nepali 
paintings, while the lion, on another page is of the tirraldic type, although 
considerable vigour and majesty are conveyed by the curious treatment of the 
mane. In the sixteenth century Nepali painting becomes altogether linear 
and we find an mereasing tendency to delincate the figures in 8 less sensuous 
and more alistract manner. The artist now begins to take an added delightin 
laying enrphasis on the surface quality and decorative inventiveness. It ts 
probably during this century that, having exhausted the monastic stvle, the 
Nepali artists become more conscious of the comtemporary art movements 
both in. India and Tibet, and, from now en, their paintings display many new 
elements, which are once again intelligently absorbed in the main stream. An 
mtercsting pata, executed in a purely linear manner, is that depicting the 
mandala of Chandra (Fig, ta) dedicated in\the year N.S. 642/AT). 2522. 


‘Three other such pefas.arc known, one in 4 private collection in Bombay, 
a second in the National Museum, New Delhi, and the third in the Museum 
van Aziatische Kunst, Amsterdam’, All four seem to belong roughly ro the 
same period and are Buddhist patas: The Amaterdam pate (Fic: |) ) was painted 
ip the year 7925 A/D. and is so identical with the one under discussion that if 
they were not both painted by the same artist certainly one was copied from the 
the other. In both the pefar Chandra, riding a cheriot drawn by seven geese, 
presides over the mandala. In the next circle are represented the remaining 
eight Grahas and in the following circle appear sixteen identical figures, each 
of white carnation, seated’ on a goose holding a lotus in either hand. These 
» probably represent the sixteen दवा of Chandra. The twenty-cight figures m the 
next circle no doubt portray the twenty-eight Natshairas, while the outermost 
circle is occupied by the Ashtadikpaias, the signs of the Zodiac, and other 
auspicious symbols. The five Tathigatas along the top flanked by two Bodhi 
sattvas clearly indicate the Buddhiat affiliation of the peta. Within the square of 
the mandala, in the (wo upper corners, are Lokeévarea, Prajiiparamita and 
the four Taras. But the incidents depicted below, an animal being roasted 
to the left and others to the right confronting aman, cannol yet be identified 
Along the bottom of the paja, the central trinity of Ganapati, Manjuérl and 
Mahdakdiia is flanked by the figures af donors.in the company ofa Vajracharya 
performing a fire sacrifice 


In the paja of Lakshachaitya (Fig- 7) we have already scen Chandra 
being represented aa riding a chariot drawn by five geese. Such tconte types 
eceur i: Central Asian painting where we often find both Chandra and Sirya 
being shown as riding i their chariots in separate wignettes:in the upper 
section of the painting, aa in that af the pata of Lakshachaitya. In these two 
¥ The paras in the eee collection of Mr. Haridas K. Swali of Bombay and in the National 


Museum, SN are blished. The peteent writer liad written 2 paper an the 
Ammterdam pata forthe Bulletn of thar Muscum. 
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mardalaref Chandra (Figs: ro and ॥] a further elaboration is noticed im that 
here are (wo more attendant figures holding fly-whisks. I: is common in the 
medieval icona of Siirya, both from Nepal and northem India, tofind two female 
feures folding fly-whisks, representing his two wives Chhaya and Samyna, 
and swornore female figures representing Usaha and Pratvuaha, shooting arrows 
ws dispel the darkness. According to the Vishnudharmottera-Purdpa, the two 
wives of Chandra are Kanti and Sobha, while his charioteer is Ambara* 
Thus, the two female fly-whisk bearers probably represent his two wives Kanti 
and Sobba and the two urrow-shooting firmale figures are added by the artist 
following the icons of Sirya by virtue of the fact that Chandra also appears to 
dispel darkness, At the sare time it seems possible that the tradition af adding 
both Chandra und Sirya on either side at the top of a pata was derived from 
Central Asian paintings, 


In painting such a magdale the artist enjoyed hittle freedom since the col- 
ours of the divinities are textually prescribed. There is absolutely no modelling, 
either by tonal variations or by means wf linear articulation, as we find in the 
earlier Nepali paintings. The outline merely defines the mass and the back- 
ground of cach figure is painted to.import some relief by contrasting colours, 
which have been applied ina flat manner. The figures sit ma hieratic fahion 
atid the style here is defuntely conditioned by iconographic needs. The con 
eeptual churacter of the art becomes apparent not only in the stereotyped 
repetitions of the totic types as well as of the hgures of the donors im these two 
paintings (Figs. .6-) 4) and in that of the Lakshachaitya (Fig. 6), but-also:m 
the iarrative compositions andin the drawing of the animals, In the narrative 
panelsthe artist has employed a limited number of motifs, gesturesand postures, 
in several combinations, to depict different stories. Tt is only in their different 
context that we are able to recognize their functions. Io the representations of 
the animals also the same basic scheme has once been altered to depict.a bull 
a lion:or even an elephant, which could hardly be recognized as such were it 
not for the trunk: tis obvious that in such paintings the beholder did not much 
eare for realism, and so, even where the artist had the opportunity to observe 
the animals, he relied more on the mental concept before giving form vo the 
image, 








Ti 


[ has already been remarked that the seventeenth century is very richly 
represented m the collection. From the first halfof that century we have three 
jong scrolls depicting Buddhist legends and stories: One of these, accordmg 
to the inscription, was donated in the year 79707 A-D- by Sri Kasiraja 
Bharn, a resident of Byam Vihara, on the occasion of the Rathavatra ceremony 
of Sri Burhea, the Newari namie for Lokedyara. The chariot is painted in the 
last scene of the scroll A second scroll was alvo-denated by the same man, 
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almost-at about the same time, as the first two numerals of the date in the 
inscription reads as 7 and 3. ‘Thus this scroll was painted, probally by the same 

artist, between the years N. S.-7g0/A_D, t6r0 and N.S. 739/A-D. 26t9. The 

thicd scroll, although without a dedicatory inseription, was also painted at 

about the same time as it is stylistically identical to the others. All the three 

scrolls illustrate legends connected with Lokeivara, and extol the efficacy of 
worshipping him. The वण्यित scroll (Figs. ॥इन5) wo doubt depicts the myths 
associated with the Rathayaira ceremony of Machchhendranatha, who is also 

called Buthga Lokedvara by the Newars, and the occasion is onc_of national 
festivity in Nepal. The second scroll donated by KEaairaja (Figs. 7-7) 

portrays scenes from the Karandavyaha, a text given entirely to the glorification 

of Avalokitedvara. The stories in all the three scrofls unfold in three tiers along: 
the length ofeach, and the episodes are described in inscriptions that run along 
the top of cach band or tier, Some of the inscriptions are too effaced but from 

those that are legible the narration can be followed easily enough. The majority 

of the scenes contain some representation or other of Loketyara being adored 

both by the mortals.and the immortals. Without entering inte details we may 

here point outa few salient.and unusual features of rronography- 


Tn many of the scenes either Avalokitesvera or the Buddha is surrounded 
by a number of gods who mostly belong to the Brahmanical pantheon. Among: 
hese Brahma, Vishnu, Mahadeva, Indra and Ganeta feature prominently, 

and are usually shown 85 riding their reapective mounts around the central 
image of Avalokitesvara. Three such scenes occur in. the section of a scroll. 
fa the same illustration, tn almost the middle of the lowermost ticr, 

multi-armed Siva is seen dancing on his bull, while to the extreme 
left seyeral Buddhist divinities such as Khadge-Mafjuirl, Maha-Mafjuéri, 
Dharma-Manjubri, Sakyamuni, Chundi, ete. are seated in @ row headed by 
Mahadeva. Thus, we notice the curious phenomenon that while the principal 
Brahmanical gods are on occasions made to attend Avalokitesvara—as it 45 
related in the Kavandaryiiha at least Mahadeva seems to be included in his. own 
right in Buddhist-mythology. This has alwavs heen a principal trait of Nepal's 
religious history and the Hindu and Buddhist divinities have co-mingled in 
harmeny over the ages, Moreover, beth Siva and Loketvara are especially 
horoured, and we often find that the legends and iconegraphy of these two 
divinities are frequently interchanged. In the same section of the scroll 
im the centre of the middle band, Saikyamuni is being attended to by 
Vairochana, Amoghasiddhi, Ratnazambhava and Padmapini. Vairochana 
who is provided with a prabhd or a halo, displays the DAsrmachatrapravartana- 
mudra,; Amoghasiddhi fans Sakyamuni, Ratasambhava holds a chAatra or a 
parasol, while the halved Padmapani, (incidentally Amoghasiddhi and 
Ratnasambhava are halved) is curiously dressed as‘a monk. To the extreme 
right of the lowermost band appear eight personages, seated in two tiers, 
who represent, according to the inscription, the Four Yugas and the Four 
Vedas. Such personifications of the Yugas and the Vedas, all pertrayed in an 
identical fashion except their complexions, are not known in Indian art and 
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ure even rare in Nepal, The hilly landscape behind them represents the 
Gostinga Parvata where they are said to reside. The Godyitiga Parvata is the 
name of the hill on which the famed Buddhist shrine of Svayambhinitha | 

situated: Itis also curious thar, while leading the procession of the Brahmanical 


gods in the lowermost tier, Sikyamuni is seen riding an elephant. 


In the i677 serail (Fig. 38] also we कप the Hindu divinities accompany- 
ing and adoring Lokeévara. On the extreme left of the middie tier ts rather an 
tiiusial representation of Kubera expressing his delight as he embraces his 
cousort seated on his lap. Equally curiowids the portrayal, immediately below 
of a tuiltiarmed Chandra on his chariot drawn by seven geese, The composi- 
tion is no doubt the same as that we have already met with in the earlier pajes, 
it iecame a convention in Nepali art. But the multiplication of the arms is 
rather unusual, Normally, Chania is shown at two armed, although in the 
Visitndharmotion Purdea thé number of arms is four®, Sach iconographic elabo- 
rations are probably due.to focal variations, and mdrcd Nepal seems 0 have 
developed a rich iconographic tradition of tts own Ar the extreme right of the 
middle band, Loketvara dtands on the summit of mount Sumeru, while several 
ether gods, mostly Hindu, are arranged in 9 hierarchy ina number of tiers. In 
the last scene is the interesting representation of the Rathayatra ceremony 
where Loketvara is being bathed and then carried in the charidt to the ac- 
companiment of music. | 


The Adrandaopitia is an amplified prose version of the Gurakdrandanpila 
whichis in verse, Both, however, are concerned with praising Avalokileéyara and 
recounting the miracies and good deeds performed by him. One of his principal 
occupations is }osave the suffering souls mm hell and in one section of the scroll 
to the top left, we see the standing figure of Avaiokitebvara with two sufferers 
apparently begeme for salvation, while the custodians of hell are busy 
sheving a couple of sinners inte a cauldron. Tn another-section of the pamting 
(Figs १6 and ¢ 7}, in the central band, is depicted the story of Sithhala as itis 
recounted by the Buddha in the Adrandapiia™, The story runs that Simbala 
the son. of Sumha, dtmerchant, set oul on के sea woyage. Overtaken by a storm 
his ship capsized off the island of Tamradyipa. Simtiala and his companinna, 
however, feached the shore of an island which was inhabited by ogresses who 
assumed the forms of enchanting nymphs and seduced the hapless seafarers 
The story then gocs on to say how they were warned miraculously by a lamp 
and asked to run away on a horse named Baliha, but not to open the ir cyes 
as they rode aeross the ocean. The ogresses began wailing on learning of the 
Hight of their lovers, arid on bearing them lamentation all except Simhala 
opened thelr eyes amd Consequently fell into the ocean and were devoured 
by the ogrrsses, Simbhala’s enchantress pursued him, met his father and 
complained abour his son's desertion. But the father accepted the son's 
story and so the disconsolate ogress proceeded to the king and lodged the 
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same complaint. ‘The knig, believing her: Story, married her, and was sub- 
sequently devoured by her. Sithhala was then crowned as the king. This story 
44, however, nofentirely illustrated in the painting. In the middle band of one 
of the meee story begins on the right and we see Sithhala and his men 
proceeding to (he ocean, then sailing in के ship, while on the other side of the 
ocean, the ogresses walt in the guise of beautiful danse Is. The nextacene on the 
extreme left represents Simbhala accepting one of the nymphs as his bride. 





Stylistically all the three scrolls belong to the same school of painting. The 
earliest document m this style is the Uhominated manuscript of the Hitopadefe, 
dated in the year :590 A.D., and now in the Bir Library at Kathmandu’. 
Two other manuscripts, of the type known as Aelapustaka, also belong to this 
style. Both these are as yet unpttblished; one of them is In the Cambridge 
University Litirary and the other m the Palace Museum at Bhatgaon, Nepal. 
Tho drawings along the upper sections of the exterior walls of the royal temple 
of Taleju Bhavani and the murals on the palace walls at Bhatgaon, probably 
painted in this period, are also executed in the aame style. It is thus possibile 
that all these paintings were done by the artists belonging (o the smme atelier, 
probably of Bhatgaon. The fact that these paintings portray both Hindu and 
Buddhist subject matter clearly indicates that the artists were professional 
people and were patronized by jhe Hindus and Buddhists alike 


Foliowing are the principal characteristics of the style ; 


fe) The tiarration is continuous but the composition docs not sprawl 
along the entire length of the scroll. Instead, the acenes are divided into 
separate units, each being artificially framed by trees, architectural motifs or 
justia plain dividing line, The resultant effect is that of a modern comic strip. 
Though it must be added that the scenes are not always so rigidly separated. 
This becomes apparent from an exantination ofsome ofthe incidents illustrated 
iy the scroll. In Fig. $3, in the lowest band, two incidents are depicted. Imme- 
diately to the right of the representation of Chandra, .4.group of men with 
enjoined palms, representing K.aéirija Bharo, the donor, and members of his 
family, sit reverentially within a structure facmg the Vaj racharya who is 
performing the Aoma, In the same composition, with their back to the sacrificial 
fire, are several other seated figures, in two tiers, evidently welcommg the 
chariot of Lokeévara, which forme a part of the next composition, when logically 
the dividing line should have been placed between them and the worshippmg 
donors, Similarly, in the representation of the Simihale-aaddne (Fig, »6) the 
procession of the attendants, proceeding to the beat, begins in one section 
and continues in the next 


(4) ‘Within each framed composition the lesser persanages are grouped 
or arranged around the centrally placed main figure of the incident, who is 


ti Seelln Kramrisch, of ert, » p. @G, No. go Hi hatha Wrermtarh उ # wae Ma. Go AED Thi, &०४ डक dates Yds WAS, to 80 ‘Dr, Stella Kramrisch dates this MS. to १5७5३. 
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drawn slightly larger than the others, this emphasizing the functional import- 
ance of the figures rather than obeymg any law of perspective. 


fe} A third and distinguishing characteristic of this: Frc छ that the 
incidents are depicted aguinst what appears like a stage back-aimp, extending 
from one end of the frame te another with a noticeable-sag in the middie, or 
hung in several waves. This is a feature thatis really derived from the monastic 
style of paititing, where it was used a3 a decorative backcround for the hieratic 
figures of gods and goddesses, but here it forms an integra! pert of the hack 
ground irrespective of the locale or the natural setting demaniled by the 
instrated incident 


(है) Apart from the back-drop, the background is wmiformly decorated 
with-an omate design of floral scroll inshades of red. This too is a featore that 
aypears-in tarlicr Nepaliart, as we have already discussed, but the artists of 
this school show a special predilection for this-convention. 


(e) Campared to the well-propertioned and graceful figures of the paint- 
jes of the monastic atyle, as perceptible in the fragmentary poje of Samvara 
(Figs. (-2), the figures in these paintings are somewhat thickset and broad, at 
times With almost disproportionately large faces, rather long noses, large eyes 
antl fect. Occasionally the chin appears to be non-existent; elsewhere it has the 
tendency to assume the form of a loop. Thus, the physiognomy of the figures in 
these paintings appear to be quite distinctive and is unrelated to that of the 
figures seen in. carly manuscript Uluminations or patas, or for that matter m 
those of the tater period. Except where a deity is shown en face, the head of 
every figure is invariably portrayed in profile, even where the rest-of the body 
is shown fully from thie front. 


(f) Another distinctive feature of this style is the relatively thick and 
heavy drawing, particularly if we compare the draughtamanship with that of 
the fragmentary pasa (Figs. 4-2) where the line is rendered with great delicacy 
and calligraphic precision, But, despite this thicktiest and cursive quality, the 
jine achieves remarkable expresstyeness, and the style attains a vivacious 
lincarism seldom seen in Nepal paintings of the other perwds 


te) ‘The psychology of the style iso doubt determined to great extent 
hy the funetion of the paintings. Concerned with simple. narration, telling) a 
story graphically, the style achieves considerable animation and mobility im 
contrast to the monastic style, which displays a purely spiritual intent, although 
not withouta hieratic splendour. It is atthe same time a remarkable testimony 
of the survival of tradition. This manner of visual narration began im Iniia as 
early ad in the ari of Bharhut and Safichi over seventeen centuries ago, Al- 
though there are perceptible stylistic differences, we find the tenacious persit- 
tence of the manner of continuous and almost uninterrupted narration, and 
the representation of the individual figures according to their functional 
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importance, But, on the other hand, there is nothing hereof the richness of 
‘details; of landscape and of the naturalistic-scttings. of either carly Indian 
tarrative art or of painting. Instead only those details have been included by 
the artist which are absolutely-essential for the narration almost to the exclu- 
sion of others which may have helped to add tw the visual effect. 


Within the style itself the trait that srems to determine its particularly 
mobile and joyous qualities is the treatment of the background, like a stage, 
decorated with fora! scroll crmametitations in shades of red. It fs as if in the 
framing of cach scene we are watching the performance on a shallow stage 
The exuberant and undulating movement of the scroll work appears ७ have 
influenced the very delineation of the figures, Rarely do we find a figure straight 
and erect, but always swaying and curving In @ languid and graceful manner, 
and with considerable rhythm. The emphasis of the style isno doubt in achicv- 
ing'a picturesque and decorative effect, and its appeal to the beholder ts dehght- 
fully visual rather than intellectual. ft is altogether a pretty and vivacious 
style, aud while it draws elements from the more acadentic and hieratic mona- 

“gtic style, at the same time, it mingles traits— which give it its emotionally 
appealing quulities — from some form of popular art. 


(4) The predilection of the artist to achieve रू decorative effect is not 
only apparent in. the employment of the richly ornamental background, but 
also in the delineation of the trees. Apart fram serving the fimetion of framing 
the scenes; even where they form an integral part of the background of an 
episode (Fig, 77): there ig no attempt whatsoever to render them with any 
degree of naturalistic verisimilitude. Rather they. appear as slender pillarp 
sometimes willowy and twisting to suit the demanda of the composition, but 
generally straight with the leaves clustered at the top like a capital. The trunks 
are painted in horizontal strips of colours, and the same expressioniatic applica- 
tion of gay colours Is also apparent on the leaves, whieh are almost abstract, 
geometrical shapes. Thus, the representation ouly vaguely approximates to 
our conception of a tres, This conceptual character of the art is also evident 
in the delineation of the ocean and the rocks. The ocean is just a strip of water 
with fishes and tortnises swimming in it. Asif to display his power of observa- 
tion, the artist has added @ bird catching w fish, The mountains.(Fuy. r2) are 
rendered asa formal, pyramidal arrangement of blocks in seyeral tiers, unlike 
the earlier cubical actions painted in bright colours, with edges of unifonm 
conical shapes, laced with woolly snows (Fig. 6). 


(i) A remarkable variety of dress and textile designs are noticeable in 
these paintings, Generally, the upper portions of a woman's body are left bare, 
while the lower portions are clad in long skirts of broad stripes of blue and rec. 
This sort of skirt first appears in carly fifteenth century palutings and persists 
in hater examples, A scarf, witha broad loop below the navel and the ends 
swinging along the sides, is thrown lightly across the shoulders more as. 2 man- 
nerism than with the intention of displaying modesty. At times the scarf docs 
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not reach the shoulders, hat is tucked in at the waist. Ouly occasionally are 
women seen weating the long-sleeved blouse (Fig. 22) fermilar in earlier 
Nepali paintings. The ornmments consist of plain bangles, necklaces, auklets 
and laree, cirewlar car-rings. If the representation is of a queen or a deity 
(Figs. 5 and 77}, she is seem wearing a tiara, otherwise the hair is simply 
milled back and tied in @ hun at the pape of the neck. 


A much greater variety ix displayed, however, in the manner of male 
attire. Often they. are seen wearing a dhofi, extending only fo the knees, of the 
same striped material as the woman's skirt. But many other printed textile 
designs may also he noticed. Although they are shown with a naked torso, 
they also are provided with a scarf. But elsewhere (Fie. t2) they wear a tight 
jacket, sometimes Jeaving ७ portion of the belly bare: Some of the personages 
(Figs, 42, 4) wear a long jame, extending almost to the ankles, with V-shaped 
neck, long siceves, and held to the waist with जे aash or famarband, without, 
however, an overhang as we ind with the Rajpur or Mughal poskér. Iris also 
not quite clear whether the tight pyjamas are worn underneath. The scart, 
hung from the shouldersand forming a bread loop below the waist, remains a. 
partol this attire also. This long jamais not quite what we find in contemporary 
-or earlier Indian paintings, cither of the Mughal or of the Rajput school.!* 
On the other hand inseems to have appeared already inthe fifteenth century 
Nepali paintings!3 We know almost nothing of the carlier mode of Nepali 
dress, but, considering the climate, it is more than possible that thev didnot 
wear gimply 2097 and Jeave the फूट” portion of the bedy hare. This sortof 
long jdma could have formed a part of their apparel froma time earlier than 
thé fifteenth century, and subsequently it was modified, due to infhiences of 
Rajput and Mughal fashions, into the-sort afshortjéme that wet find in later 
paintings and that they wear today 


Three principal pypes of head-tresses are shown in these paintings. The 
gods and royal personages are crowned, the Vajracharyas or people of the 
priestly class wear a concial cap, sometimes vaguely resembling a mitre, 
the sages have their hair tied m & top-knor [Fig, 75), but every 
one of the others, whether he be a donor, 4 merchant, a musician, or a 
barher, apparently without any social distinction, wears a kind of a heavy 
turban. The form of the turban; again different from-those to be seen in later 
paintings which are more obviously of Indian derivation, may best be deen 
in the charming scene (Fig. 48] in which a couple is being shaved by two barbe- 
vs. it issignificant that the donorsin the fifteenth and the sixteenth century patar 
do net wear any head dress, This would indicate that the custom of wearing 
such a turban was probably derived from India, although nowhere in contem- 
‘porary or ecarher Indian paintings do we find this exact mode of tying the 
turban. Perhaps, the difference is due to a local variation in the [eshion, 


This [लक begus appearing i Todien painting of the पैसा century, Editor 
uF Chisel acepaite ret of donors in the fifteenth centu ry pats of Lakshachaitya ue 9) and in tha: of 
fs (Fig. ६0] wear a similar dre by a hi aaah 
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(j) We have already remarked that the physiognomy of the figures:ts 
characterized by rather « large and pointed nose, a prominent mouth, hall- 
moon shaped cyes with extended ends and with a tendency of the farther eye 
to protrude slightly when the figures are shown in profile. In the case of the 
male figures the torso consists of broad shoulders with mvelling chest (Fig. 05) 
and a wasp-waist with large feet anc hands. The subject matter demands the: 
portraval of various moods and expressions, which has been accomplished 
qmostly by the employment of gestures of the hands (Pigs. 7.4 and 28). Indeed, 
even later, under a strong Rajput-Muchal influence, one of the features that 
distinguishes the Nepali of this style is the free and expressive use of the 
gestures, in. continuation of the indigenous tradition. But at times the moods of 
anger or mischicvousness are cleverly expressed by altering the shape of the 
eyes_as.in the scene where the monks and nuns are beitig beaten up by two 
angry men (Fig. जड़) orin the scene of the shaving of the heads (Fie. 76) where 
the barbers have a mischievous but sparkiing twinkle m thei cys. 


Thus, although in the 590 Hitefadefa paintings’ we find an awareness 
of contemporary Indian-styles of painting, which become a decisive influence 
on Nepali painting of the later half of the seventeenth century, for the most: 
part these scroll paintings can be said to have been done in w purely Nepali 
style. It is, however, not an isolated style that appeared suddenly, hut is re- 
lated te the earlier monastic:style in more than one way. Inthe application of 
colours, nothing new has been added to the palette, and ochre red remains the 
predominant and favourite colour of the Nepali artists. Despite the decorative 
flourish of these paintings, the sombre colours of the monastic atyle continue to 
be used in the same restrained manner. Not for a moment is the harmonious 
tonality given up, aid the colours are appllled with sympathy and an urder- 
standing of the needs of the composition as well-as of the psychology of the 
subjects the painter had chosen to illustrate. 


TV 


Of considerable interest to the student of Hindu iconography arr theee 
Vaishnavite paintings belonging to the end of the seventeenth century. One of 
these (Fic. ॥9) was painted in the year N.S. for/AD, i68, another (Fig. 20) 
‘in the year N.S. 806/A.D. :686 and the third (Fig. 22) in the year N.S. 897/ 
AD. 7687, Alithree paintings were donated at the occasion of the performance 
ofthe Anantavrata, a’ Vaishnava festival that seems to have been very popular 
in Nepal. Although all three paintings. depict Vaishnavite subject matter, 
they differ considerably in their iconography and compositional schemes 


In the 7682 pate (Fig. 0g) the composition ts dominated by the sectional. 
representation of a temple placed ‘on a lotus that appears to be floating in the 
waters. The shrine is of the same design as the Krishna temple in Patan and 
shows a curious admixture of local and Indian architectural elements. It is 
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separated fromthe rest of the painting by an exquisite design of the intertwined, 
multicoloured sfgas that rise from the waters below. An interesting element is 
the representation of the lizards along the projecting cave above the first 
storey, Within the temple the main shrine is occupied by Vishnu standing 
against a canopy of ndgar flanked by two identical female figures, At either 
extremity Ganeta Bahadur, the donor, also provided with a snake-canopy, 
stands to the left, and Garuda to the right. Ganeia Bahadur ७8 the principal 
donor of the peta and his inclusion within the shrine itself is rather unusual, 
The two female figures, with their different colours, prohably represent Lakshmi 
and Sarasvati, the two wives of Vishnu. In the little shrines in the upper storeys 
are depicted twenty-three different forms of Vishnu, and together with the 
central image of Sridhara, they comprise the group known as the twenty-four 
forms (chaturcimfatimirii) of Vishnu. In the same row as the principal divinities 
but outside the temple are Jaya and Ganeéa to the left and Vijaya and Kumara 
to the right. Java-and Vijaya are framed by two attendants and arejno doubt, 
two gatekeepers guarding the shrine 


The basement of the temple rests ona gigantic lotus that floats in the 
water, in which also float several other figures. The hieratic central figure is 
thatof Vasukiand the eight nd@gas on either side represent the eight Vasus. In 
the first tier of the basement of the temple, each within a niche, are the Gotra- 
Rishis Visvamitra, Vasishtha, Markandeya, Bharadvaja, etc. On either side of 
this tier, at the two extremities, appear the personifications of the six days of 
the week except Ravi (Sunday). Above these six figures appear the kneeling 
ficures of Rima and Lakshmana. In the next tier appear fifteen figures, the 
fourteen from the शी representing the fourteen days of the lunar fortnight 
(Suklapeksha) beginning with Pratipad, while the last figure represents Amavasya 
or the night of new moon. Amavasyii is shown as half white and hall green 
signifying the seven brighter and the seven darker days of the fortnight. Along 
the sides and the top of the pafa, in little vignettes, appear the Nakshatras, 
such as Piirva, Svati, Rohini, Anuradha, Dhriiva, etc., although some of them 
appear to be repeated, Along the bottom appear the twelve signs of the zodiac 
(deddaferddi) flanked by Yakshas and Yakshinis, each carrying a bag of jewels 
The second row along the top of the pafa is occupied by the ten Avataras of 
Vishnu. Immediately below, and on either side of the intertwined snake motif, 
the four vers unfold the story of Ro Muni, who, in his wanderings through the 
forests, mects:a bull, an elephant called Kisi, a horse known as Sunapa, the 
ndgo Ananta and Wasuki, and ultimately finds his way to Vishnu, 


The 368 pate (Fig. 2०) depicts a Vaishnava mandala, and, according to 
the inscription, the king of Bhatgaon Sumatijayajitimitramalla was himself 
associated with the performance of the Anantayrata. Thus, im the panelat the 
bottom, while the figures to the left behind the standing priest are of the donor 
and his family, those to the right most likely represent the king along with 
other members of the royal family. In the centre of the mendala Vishnu is 
flanked by Lakshmi and Garuda. Lakshmi is four-armed and holds in her upper 
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hands the pot and a manuscript, while of the two lower hands, one is held near 
her breast in the eydthydnamudrd and the other hoids the stem of a lotus. Curi- 
ously, Garuda is represented with six hands. Two of his hands are held against 
the chest in samaskdramudrd, while the other four hold a lotus, a rosary, a pot 
and a parasol. In the second circle appear four different forms of Vishnu, m 
the third eight two-handed figures, each holding a lotus, while in the fourth 
circle appear fourteen other emanations of Vishnu. The eight figures in the 
third circle may represent the cight Vasus. In the four corners of the square of 
the mandala appear Vishnu, Ganapati, Mahakala and Devi, each accompanied 
by two attendants. Along the outside of this square are the Navagrahas and 
the Ashtadikpalas, together with Brahmi, Bhairava, Dvarapilas and other 
minor attendants. In the lower row, along the top of the pafa the central igure 
ofa multiarmed Vishnu is flanked by twelve of his emanatory forms. In the 
pper row are the representations of the ten Avataras. 


In the 3687 pate (Fig, 22) Vishnu, flanked by Lakshmi and Garuda, 
stands on an elaborate throne. Both Lakshmi! and Garuda are two-armed, 
the right hand of Lakshmi छ in the epdkhydnamudrd and the left hand just 
hangs loosely along the side, while the two hands of Garuda are in the 
nomaskaramudrd. Tn the tier immediately above the inscription the cight 
Vasus are represented in the water, and in the next row, against a hilly 
background, appear the Navagrahas. In the little squares along the sides of 
the inner rectangle are represented the Dikpilas and various other divinities, 
some of whom probably represent the Rishis. Along the upper section of this 
inner rectangle, once more against a hilly background, are represented 
Hinds gods such as: Siva, Brahma, Indra, Chandra, Sirya, ctc. Outside 
this rectangle and along the two sides appear fourteen of Vishnu’s twenty-four 
emanations while along the top are represented the ten Avataras. 


Thua we find that, although the manner of composition is different in 
each painting, there is considerable iconographic similarity in that the ten 
Avataras are depicted in all three pafas and a large number of the figures, 
comptising the mandala, are of the twenty-four emanatory forms of Vishnu. 
Iconographically, the 768: pata is the most elaborate, although there we are 
aided considerably in our identification by the labels inscribed next to each 
figure. Below cach pats also appears a fire sacrifice attended by the donor and 
members of his family, and in two panels of the painting (Figs. 30-22) we see 
a figure dancing in the centre, Usually these scenes are found im the Buddhist 
fates of Nepal, and their inclusion at least in three Hindu paintings indicates 
that such was also the practice among the Nepali Hindus 


Ti has already been mentioned that according to the inscription of the 
(686 pats, king Sumatijayajitimitramalla was associated with the performance 
of the graia to commemorate which the painting was donated. Since he was 
the king of Bhatgaon, it would not be unreasonable to assume that the pala 
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was painted in Bhatgaon, a town that had, since its foundation, remained 
predominantly Hindu. And sinee there is a general stylistic affinity among all 
three paintings, we can safely assign them to the dame school, although each is 
probably the work of a different artist. | | 


Despite the iconographic similarities, such as the inclusion of the ten 
Avatiiras, of many of the twenty-four forms of Vishnu, of the Dikpailas, the 
Sridhara form of Vishnu being the central figure:in all the three pafas and the 
personified: forms of the first two Avatiras, Matsya and Kiirma, to enumerate 
only a few identical features, there can be litte doubt that the pafas were drawn 
after three difikrent iconngraphieal traditions, Of the three payer only the 7686 
example (Fig..20) isstrietly a mendala and the artists painting it had no doubt 
to meticulously fallow the prescribed rules. The artists of the other two paint- 
ings may have enjoyed relatively more freedom but there too iconographic 
conventions predominate. As in all such painting symmetry is the keynote of 
the Composit ion. The 5 ryle In such cases is no doubt determined toa ln ree extent 
by the iconographic contents and the figures stand or-sit according to hicratic 
demands, Essentially figural, the paintings continue the lyrically liriear atvle 
of the early part of the century without, however, sharing the dramatic Intent 
of the narrative scrolfs. 


Although the artists have net employed the exuberant floral scroll for the 
background, there is nonetheless a decorative flavour and ormatenese m these 
paiitings a4 is evident from the use ofthe floral designs along the borders, the 
exquisitely rendered terape in the central section of the 7087 painting (Figs22) 
—asrich and intricate im its design as the claborarely carved pediments one 
finds in later Khmer architecture of Gambodia — and the delicate and 
refined drawings of the lotus petals in both the :686 and the 4687 patas 
(Figs. 20-22); 


Vv 


_ Thestery ofartin Nepal is one of constant absorption and rei interpretation 
of Indian styles. But the Nepali artist was never a mere imitator and as he 
drew fron) many sources over different periods he assimilated these borrowed 
elements into his artistic tradition according to his own predilection and exi- 
gency. Hence, itis often difficult to trace the precise Indian squrce in as much 
as one can always distinguish a work of art-of Nepali origin with confidence. 
Particularly from the seventeenth century onwards we find paintings in Nepal 
which, sometimes blatantly imitate miniatures of the Rajput and Mughal 
styles, but mostly adopt specific features and integrate them into the incige- 
nous tradition. | 


हे fusion a In the of Ri T 68 || fata of Vishnu (Fiz: If) we have a” graphic example of the 
fusion of Rajasthani features in the Nepali style. In the depiction of the legend 
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of Ro Muni, the figure of the Muni may well have been lifted from such an 
illuminated page of the Rdmdyana from Mewar dated im the year r64q A.D, 
Ko Muni-‘wears a dhoti-very similar to those worn by the figures in the Mewar 
painting, aid is bearded with the heir gathered in a single top-knot as we find 
in one of the priests seated around the fire in the Mewar painting. It must 
however, be pointed out thet aaimilar igure of a sum occurs था कार of the carly 
seventeenth century scrolla (Fig. 75), but the dress there is quite different. 
Moreover, the treatment of the trees, overgrown with creepers and flowery 
plants, is very reminiscent of still earlier Rajasthani paintings, as for exatmp! 
the sixteenth century miniature from 4 manuscript-of the Gita Govinda 


The Rajasthani influence ts even more blatant in the long scroll depicting 
patt of the story of Sudhanakumira‘aa recounted in the Dinydeadina.™* Here 
once again we fincl the continuous narration of the earlier scrotis. The figures 
art portrayed in two ¢ven tiers but.are integrated in the same plane somewhat 
similar to the arrangement in the Mewar Rdémdyepa paintings, but unlike the 
distinc! bandlike tlisposition of the earlier acrolis. There is also a new conscious- 
mess OF landscaping by a deep shade of greet) with a wavy, thick and dark fine 
separating the foregrdund from the higher ground, which is of uniform red in 
the typically Nepali fashion. The figures stand or sit in two uniform rows along 
the bottam and along the wavy ridge. Slim, tall trees help to break wp the visual 
continuity and convey the sense of some sort of a frame-work in the composi- 
tion. Occasionally we find the tall palm which is no doubt taken from Rajas- 
than paiitings!® as the palm is ‘not a tree familiar in the hills. Architectural 
motifs are added where required and the designs combine elernents [rom both 
the Rajasthani and the Nepali styles. The upper section of the scroll is damaged 
and probally showed 4 bluish sky with Nepali clouds, Along the lower ection 
rund ati arrangement of grometric shapes of different colours creating a pecti- 
liarly three-dimensional effect, a feature that appears in some of the murals at 
Ellora.. Although the trees and plants reflect a great variety of types in the 
shapes and forms of their leaves and flowers, their conceptual character Is quite 
apparent, A typically Nepali feature is the manner of delineation of the moun- 
tains which also is conceptual: But unltke the earlier prismatic treatment, they 
are a conglomeration of snowy peaks, drawn in’a peculiarly jerky manner, at 
times smoothly rounded off, but usually conveying the impression of jagged 
peaks and ridges. Tt is noteworthy thatin the pete of w6By (Fig, .4) the ground 
in the portion depicting the legend of Ko Muni is painted in a similar fashion. 
द this partioular treatment of the mountains is not known to occur in later 
Nepali paintings, it would seem logical १७ assion the scrol! of Sudhanakumiara 
to the end. of the seventeenth century.!? Water is delincated in spiral shapes of 
a basket pattern in a very formal way asin the :687 pata of Vishnu and is 


4 For a-dewiled ientification of the epmodes: sec, Mot Chandra; "A Pabited Scroll from 
Nepal’, Bulletin af the Prime of Weoley ५७०४७ of Werle India, No 3, 'g30+54, pp. 6-24. 

™ Asfor uaa in an early Bund! painting, cf. Pramod Chandra, Bundi Pointing, New Delhi, 
॥959 Fig. ४ 

ध. Dr, Moti Chandra hay amagned it to ८. 2925 A.D 
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‘feminitcent of the similar treatment ‘of water in the Mewar Aimayana 
paintings." 

Roth Rajasthani «and Mughal influences are also apparent in another 
बढ़ाए in the collection depicting the incidents from the life of the Buddha until. 
hitenlightenment (Fig. 29), Compared to the succinct manner of narration of 
the same episodes in the peta of Lakshachaitya (Fig. 7), far more details arc 
included In this: painting, The incidents are unfolded in five horizontal bands 
againat @ rich mountainons background. Specific influences from Rajasthan, 
particularly Mewar, are to be seen in some of the trees where the leaves are 
painted in-ailverserev, in the use of vellow as background within the building 
where the conception takes place’? in! the extreme left of the second band, and 
in the drawing of the animuls such ax the horse and the cattle. There iz a dis- 
tinct differcnee in the form. of the horse in the fifteenth century pate of Lakeha- 
chaitya (Pig. 7) or in the early seventeenth century scrolls (Fix. 47) and in that 
we sec in these paintings. In the carlicr paintings the horse appears asrathera 
heavy and thick animal without the grace or thythm inherent in the form 
of this woble animal, There perhaps we have the portrayal of some kind of a 
mountam pony. In these paintings, however, although the body is-stiil rather 
heavy, the animal ts of the Persian variety with a long, slender neck and thin 
legs 78 %ए४ find in contemporary Mughal and Rajput miniatures: Indeed, m 
the Sudhanakumira scroll as well, some of the animal studies such as thove that 
can be faintly discerned to the left are remarkably similar to the deer thal we 
vee in the illuerration from the Mamudyam, 





Tis the Siidhanakuméara serall the tale attire almost invariably costs. 
of the shorter jim, extending a littl helow the knee, held together by a-sash 
or a pathd, which js of a different printed design, In the other scroll (Fig; 29) 
both the shortand the long varieties of the fama are-used, In both cases the dress: 
appears to he a slightly modified version of those scen in contemporary Rajs- 
ttm and Mughal paintings. Similarly, a wide variety of turbans, quite dif- 
_ ferent from those im the early seventeenth century scrolls, can be seen on the 

heads of the males in both the scrolly, although some of the lesser igures wear 
capy that are wo-deubt the forernuners of the presswt day Nepali caps, The 
turban here appear to be somewhat hicavier versions of those thar we find in 
the Mughal paintings of the Shahi Jahan Period or in the 4030 Mewar Rama- 
Jip miniatics, Some of the turbant of the important personages are provided 
with a plinne, छा for instance my the turbans of king Suddhodhana and the 
young prince Siddhartha (Fig.:2g). The phime also occurs on the turbans 
of the king and other royal figures in the 7696 pate of Vishnu while the donors 
there wear turbans: without the plume: A curios headdress iz the tall cap or 





Moti A Chandra,“ Paintings from an, Dlusiraied version-of the Himiyaya, Patneed a) 
Udaipur in A.D, tg", Bullain af the Prince of Waley Muon of Watern India, No. 5, 


Tt is interesting that instead! of the elepheut entering inte Maya's womb), here we find 
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hat — sort of a combination between a top-hat and the type of hats that 
bridegroome often wear in India —thatsome of the ladies wearin the Sudhana 
kumdare scroll and also in the Rpshnalila scroll in the Bhirat Kali Bhavan 
Banaras (Fig, 24). Possibly, it is derived from the Cimghtai caps that ladies are 
seen to wear in carly Mughal paintings. In the scroll depicting the life ofthe 
Buddha we: also find that king Suddhodiana and his courtiers are bearded 
and so there seems little doubt that the painters of these scrolls were well 
aware of both) Mughal and Rajasthani styles of painting. 


The composition of the sornes and the spatial inter-relation between the 
fieures in the Sudhanakumara scroll ate marked by a simplicity and clarity 
thar we also encounter in the: Kriehnalila scroll in the Bharat Kal Bhavan 
(Fig. 24) of the year t69¢ to which the Sudhanokumiara scro!) must be coeval. 
Whether standing or sitting, cach figure appears.to be an independent unit, 
and, despite the heroic quality of the style, there is.a hieratic stifiness m the 
formal postures, particularly of the male, emphasized by the sharp outline of 
the dress, In the scroll depicting the life of the Buddha, however, both the 
conmposition and the spatial relationship are far more compiex, but skillfully 
handled by the artist. Instead of the single file of figures — portrayed against 
a Hat hackyround, where mountains and rivers are added merely.as patterns, 
—here we find an attempt to indicite both sequence and a feeling of depth 
by the distribution and grouping of the figures at several levels against a conti- 
nugus billy background, Ouseveral oceasions groups of people are also shown 
with an awareness of perspective and a more realistic spatial relationship 





But despite the borrowings of physiognomical types, modes of dresses, as 
well as the manner-of representation, particularly in the mtroduction of land- 
scaping, the Nepali character of these paintings remains indubitabic. In the 
delineation of the women specially the Nepali artists seem to have favoured 
their traditional types that we see 35 early as in the figures of the donors in the 
fifteenth century patas, The dress continues to be of the earlice type consisting 
of a long flowing skirt of gaily printed materials and without the frontal 
pleats that are to be set) in the skirts worn by the women in Rajasthani minia- 
tures, «blouse or a ¢holf of striped material, and an नव that woes across the 
breasts in a narrow band and hangs down cither to the left or to the right 
Apart from the representation of the women with specifically Nepali features, 
बड़ वध evident in the scroll portraying (he incidents from the life of the Buddha 
(Fig. 29) the manner of delineating the mountainscape with woolly caps of 
mow, the clouds of cotton: balls with a tralime tail like that of kite, local 
architectural designs, and the sombre use of the traditional coloure are also 
Nepali. Alihough we have now and again noticed the use of colours in the 
Rajasthani manner particularly in the employment of green for the foreground 
and brown aud yellow for the background within buildings, iy general, 
the Nepali artists did not draw to enrich their paletie by adding any 


® Stuart Cary Welch, The Art of Mughal India, New York, 2969, pl 26, 
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exotic and bright shades from the repertoire of cither the Mughal or 
Rajasthan) painters, 


Tr Awould be relevant here to discuss the possible relation of these Nepali 
paintings with those from Basobli, Writing in t92 9. N. Gopta suggested that 
the Basohii paintings ‘have no direct connection with Tibetan or Nepalese: 
paintings: beyond the fact that the peculiar colowr scheme in both the types is 
very much the same."* M.S. Randhawa comments that ‘m the end of the 
seventecth century, a mixed Rajput-Muchal style with brilliant red and 
yellow colour schemes was introduced in Nepal which alse continued in the 
eighteenth century, Resemblance with Basohli paintings in the colour scheme 
as well as in the clothes of male and female figures can be detected in these 
Nepalese paintings. However, apart from the distance and the lack of geogra- 
phical continuity between the Pwo States, there was to relationship between, 
the Rajahs of Basohli and the Gurkha rulers of Nepal. It appears to be more a 
case of parallel development, and resemblances between the twoschools of pain- 
ting are safisfactorily explained if a common source of artists is assumed." 





Itappears that both Gupta and Randhawa insist on the resemblance फिट 
tween the colour schemes of the Basohli and the Nepali pamtines. But really 
nothing could he more dissimilar, The red and yellow used by the Nepali are 
an ochre-red and a dull yellow, which have always been employed by the 
Nepali artists and owe nothing either to the Basohli or the Rajasthani style 
where we find amuoch richer and brighter.tonality of both these prumary colours 
Nor is the similarity.in the tale attire borne out by @ careful comparison be- 
tween Basohliand Nepali paintings. Perhaps, the most significant factoragainst 
a possible Basohli influence on these Nepali scrolls is thar the earliest dated 
documents where Mughal-Rajput features:appear are the 266: pate of Vishnu 
(Fig. 09) and, more obviously, in the 2602 scroll (Fig. 24). On the other hand 
we know ofno miniature from Basohli that is definitely dated in the seventernth 
century. However, Randhawa is certainly right in concluding that ifthere are 
resemblances between the Basohli and Nepali painting in the seventeenth 
century these mut be attriluted to both styles having ये common source. That 
source could only be paintings of the Mughal-Rajput styles which probably 
found their way into the courts in the mountains in the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries 


Ultimately, in such paintings as the scroll depicting many different forms 
of Avalokiretvara (Figs. 25-26), belonging probably to the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century,we find a complete integration of all extraneous elements into 
a atyle that is essentially Nepali. Iconographically, the interest of the pata lies 
in the varied forms of Lokedvara, such as Podmanartteéyara, Sahasrabhuja 
and others, often accompanied by various Tathazatas such asSamantabhadra, 





a MS. Randirawal, Fawhli Pasting, Dethi, io5g.'p. 49. ibe niLicccia i | 
™ tid, pp. tg-t4. 
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Vajrasattva, Sakvamunt arid the principal Rrahmanical gods, Stylistically, the 
figures, whether of divinities or others, are of tall and slim propertions in cori 
trast to those of the seventeenth century scrolls, the animalssuch astheelephant 
or the peacock are rendered with considerable naturalism, while the architec- 
tural designs are entirely Nepali. Despite their hieratic character, the figures 
are drawn rather vigorously and display a considerable degree of movement 
and animation. 


VI 


It remains for us to discuss two more pasar Which reflect an altogether 
difftrent style. One of these is a pafa of Vasudhiré (Fig. 27) which, according 
to the inscription, was dedicated in the year पं N.S./AD. 7788. Among the 
figures accompanying Vasudhira, the goodess of wealth, are her consort 
Jambhala, Ushnishavijaya, and the five Paticaraksha deities along the bottom 
of the pata. The other painting (Fig.:28), dated in the year N.S: g4t/A.D. 7877 
is rather dificuit to identify, The white malic with three heads, seated in 
bajraparyankdrana, is aix-armed. Two of the hands are displaying the: dlerma- 
chakraprataytanamiudnd, the two remaining right hands hold the trident and the 
rosary and the two remaining lef hands hold a bow with an arrow and a 
manvwacript. The Tathagata on top 5 Vajrasattava, which is rather unusual. 
The Bodhisattva emanating from Vajeasstiva is Ghantipani, hut certainly 
this central figure is nota representation of any known form of Ghantapani 
The two other possibilities are that he ts cither a form of Avalokiteévara or of 
Manjuéri..However, Avilokitesvara asually with a lotus, is not commonly 
known. to display the dharmachakrapravartanamudrd, nor to belong to the family 
of Vajrasattva.. There are more reasons to identify him as a:special form of 
Mafijuéri, particularly because he displays the dharnachakrapravartanamudrd and. 
holds the manuscript. Moreover, im the Mafijuvajra mandala of the Nufpanna- 
yogdpelf the Bodhisattva is identified with the Tathagata Vajrasativa. 





The fact that both paintings have Newari inécriptions may he considered 
as evidence prima facie for attributing them to Nepal. But the inscription in the 
painting of Vasudhira clearly siates that it was painted in Tibet for 4 visiting 
Newari tradesman. Although the inscription in the other painting is too eHaced, 
possibly this was also painted in Tibet for another Nepali patron..The आए in 
which both the pamtings have been cxrcuted is altogether Tibetan. From the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries a number of patas haye come down to 
us which have Newari imscriptions but were actually painted in Tibet. OF 
course, it was also common practice in this period for the Nepali-artists to copy 
such paintingsin Nepal, and ina large number of pefas one findsthe appearance 
of Tibetan elements, in the mode of dress, architectural motifs, landscape 
designs, a different tonality in the blue and green and a liberal use of gold. 
Patas sich as these mist have served a4 models for thé Nepali artists and would 
explain the preponderance of Tibetan elements in the later Nepali paintings. 
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This briefsurvey of almost five hundred years’ of Nepali painting reveals 
the richness of the tradition not.only in the contents of the art but also in their 
varied forms and styles. Iconographically, the materia! is immensely interest- 
ing and a more detailed study will yield rich dividends. Stylistically, we find 
thatthe Nepali artists have always remained open to extrancous influences, 
which they have skillfully integrated to enrich their indigenous tradition ac- 
cording to their own predilections and artistic intent, 


A PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT OF THE REIGN OF BAYEZID II 
WITH OTTOMAN MINIATURES 


G. M. Meredith-Owens 


In recent years much light has been thrown on the development of 
Ottoman Turkish miniature painting by the discovery of two manuscripts 
copied and Ulustrated during the reign of Bayezid IT (248:-75:2). One of these 

the copy of the Aféwirer @ Shirin of Sheikhi in the University Library at 
Uppsala (No. 785) dated 905/:490. An admirable article on the miniatures 
was published by Dr. Carl Lamm who subjected them to a detailed study in 
which he traced their connection with the later Herat style and isolated the 
Turkish clements as far as possible.! The other manuscript, the Sulemdn-ndmeh 
of Uzun Firdeval copied for Bayezid Tl, was described by the late Professor 
Minorsky in his Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures in the 
Chester Beatty Library at Dubim.* In both these manuscripts we sce the 
beginnings of a distinctive Ottoman style which differs from contemporary 
Persian taste, tentatively at first, but with increasing confidence as the sixtecnth 
century advances. Some time ago Mr, KR. A. Skelton of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum drew my attention to the existence of a manuscript in the 
Prince of Wales Musetun of Western India at Bombay which contains « serica 
of Ottoman miniatures of carly date. Thanks to his good offices and the kind 
help ofthe Director of the Muscium, Dr. Moti Chandra, Dreceived both colour 
transparcucics-and photographs of this manuscript (P.O.W. 5:64) which 
was acquired गा ig5f. On examination | was able to identify the work as a 
Persian metrical translation of the well-known Fables of Bidpa'l, Aalilah wa 
Dimagh, made about 658/7250-H0 for the Seljuk Sultan of Rim, “Izx al-Din 
Kai-Ka'iis If, by Baba al-Din Ahmad ibn Mahmid of Tas who adopted the 
takhollus of Qani'l. This work is known only from one copy, now in tle British 
Museum,? dated 963/:4638-5, which lacks a short prelude found in the Bombay 
manuscript The latter consists of पता folios and measures 25.5 = if,5 om. 
Th is written in a good clear Vesth and the “ease with floral decoration of 
tefoils in. blue, green, red arid gold is of a typical Ottoman type. 


The manuscript, according to the colophon, was copied by the Adtib 
Dw iid of incpazar on the 7th (fi <a) of Dhi’!-Qa'dah in the year goo which 
corresponds-to July goth, r495- [tis very strange that the numeral seven is 
i 
Miniatres from x Bie Ife a Rene helanging to (08579 Unizevtity Libvary, 
® Noe. 406 (descnibed on pp. gto of the Cotaleg) 
* Add. 77 fli. See Rieu, Catalagne of Persian Manuscripts, ii, pp. 592-4. 
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expressed in the coloplion by the Arabic letter 2d. On the last folio the same 
hand has added in Arabic ‘in the pleasant city of Constantinople’, 


The seven miniatures vary considerably in sive and are in an excellent 
state of preservation. By comparing the treatment of the background in all 
sever, it seems that the work of two artists is represented in this manuscript. 
In the first three miniatures the vegetation receives rather summary treatment 
and is expressed by one to three tufts of dark green spiky grass and brightly 
coloured flowers, some growing straight out of the ground with little or nostem 
and few icaves. As a contrast, the other four miniatures show a much more 
ambitious rendering of the background with naturalistic flowers, although 
the simple landscape formula remains virtually unchanged in-all but-one of 
the four. 


On the whole, the strongest influence comes from the Turkman style. 
The ‘utility’ background, here coloured golden-yellow in every case, the large 
and striking abstract flowers, and the bowed tree with three bushy tops and 
‘eyes’ along the trunk have affinities with the works executed at Shiraz 
during the latter half of the 74th century Certain features suggest that the 
artists were inspired by a Persian original but did not make a direct copy, 
taking careat the same time not to exceed the limits of their capacity. The 
absence of any horizon, the figures of men and animals superimposed on a 
backeround from which they often seem quite detached, and the avoidance 
of the more elaborate scenes found in fine Wuminated Timurid cepies of 
Kalflah we Dimnahk indicate that the artists were not altogether on familiar 
ground. Itisstrange that the first.:miniature is painted upside down and that a 
lion is substituted for a cat in an Ulustration to a well-known incident, While 
if not uncommon te find minor details in an illustration which do not cor- 
respond to the text, such a glaring mistake, doubtless due to a misunderstanding 
of the subject, certainly adds colour to the view that we are not dealing with a 
copy.” Although the two artists are much less original than the painter of the 
fifteen Uppsala miniatures, they were following a convention which poverned 
all Kalilek wa Dimnah illustrations throughout Islamic history from which they 
could not deviate even if they had wished;® but for all that they were very 
succes#ful in making « direct appeal to the reader. Their preference for certain 
dark reds is very Turkish, likewise the large turbans, and the red cheeks of 
some of the figures are an interesting archaism found also in the Chester 


Beatty Sifeyman-nmeh, 
A few of these miniatures have already been published by Professor 


* Similar tees are found in the Upprala manuscript. "The cros-hatching (e.g. around the 
in the sixth nimature) occur frequently in the Brith Museum manuscript Add. 78:88 
—a Shdieded copied in Ogi /:4fth,; assigned by Mr. हि, W. Robinson to the Turkman style, 
The copys iit was evidently weak in Persian, judging from the state of the eqlopton the greater 

part फट एन bars ranilation in in preent form, and weimay be sure thai the artis knew 

“ See Huge Buchthal, frudian Fables in (ऑक्ियाद Art, JRAS, .94:, Part 4 [0 907-324. 
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Stchoukine; nevertheless I should like to describe them all so that their 
relationship to one another can be considered :-— 


t. (Fol,520Ob,.) This miniature hasbeen painted upsidecdowninrelation 
to the text. It illustrates the story of the crow, the wolfand the crafty jackal 
who were in the service of a lion and obtained their food from his leavings. 
One day a sick camel belonging to a merchant was allowed by the lion to join 
the group. The came! recovered his health and waxed fat.on the rich pasture, 
Unhappily for him, the lion was wounded in a fight with an elephant and 
became unable to hunt, All the flesh-caters were in great distress until the crow 
devised 2 stratagem to turn the camel into food. He proposed that all four 
should offer themselves as a sacrifice to feed the lion but, as each one did 20, 
the others would raise some objection. When the unsuspecting camel's turn 
came, they praised hit magnanimity but took him at his word and (ore him 
to pieces. The lion has a more elaborate mane than in contemporary Persian 
miniatures—as a rule, Bihzdd's lions are mancless. Of the other animals the 
drawing of the wolfand the jackal give an impression of alertness but the crow 
(painted grey like the wolf) which resembles @ parrot is Jess successful. In the 
colours of the flowers dark red predominates, (Fig. 29.) 


a, (Fol. 53 Rev.) This isthe well-known story of the tortoise and his 
friends the geese who lived by a lake which began to dry up. When the geese 
wished to move to another lake, the tortoise would not be parted [rom them so 
they carried him holding on by his mouth to a stick, here shown as a branch 
ofa tree—a pleasant touch of realism. When he gave some indignant repartee 
to those on the ground who expressed their surprise at the sight, he fell to his 
destruction. In- some representations of this scene mallard ducks appear but 
here we have white geese with every feather minutely shown and red beaks. 
All the bystanders wear large white turbans tied round.a red cap. Of the two 
ficures on the left, one wears a deep red kaftan while the other 5 in gamboge- 
The man seated on the ground in the centre biting his finger in a gesture of 
astonishment is dressed in deep blue. Another man on the right lies resting 
ina languid attitude on a gamboge cushion. His inner garment is coloured 
carmine and his kaftan is magenta. All these figures wear shoes and girdles 
of different colours. (Fig. 30.) 


3. (Fol. 55 Ob.) This is also a scene very popular with miniaturists. 
Here the lion attacks and kills the wise and faithful ox Shanzbeli as @ result 
of the jackal Dimnah’s intrigues. Remorse comes too late but Dimnah 
receives condign punishment. The flowers which are all of the same abstract 
cyclamen type are coloured blue in this miniature. (Fig. 37.) 





4. (Fol. 76 Rev.) In Kashmir a crow madeits nestin a large tree under 
which a fowler set his trap baited with grain. Fearing Jor his life, the crow 
remained in hiding and watched a flock of hungry pigeons arrive, They fell 
upon the grain and were caughtin the net despite the warnings of their leader. 
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In desperation they listened to the advice of this wise pigeon and beat their 
wings all together, The net rose under their united efforts and flew to a safe 
distance. The fowler pursued them for a while but soon gave up the chase 
The crow, however, curious to see how they would escape, also followed 
them. At length they reached the mouse Zirak who gnawed through the 
meshes of the netand set them free. The crow has a long red bill ke o chough. 
The fowler wears'a magenta kaftan with red boots or leggings and a crooked 
whittle in his belt, (Fig. 32.) | 


5- (Fol.88 Ob.) The crow and the mouse Zirak, finding that they had 
much in common, became great friends. They associated with a tortoise and 
later encountered a decr which lived in fear of hunters. One day the deer did 
not come to the bamboo thicket which had become the rendezvous forthe four 
friends: The crow flew about to see what had happened and found that the 
deer was caught in a snare, All] three went to the rescur and within a short 
time, the mouse released the deer, The slow-moving tortoise arrived on the 
scene at this puncture, although the deer, praising his fidelity, warned him that 
he could not escape like the others if the hunter returned. The inevitable 
happened and the hunter caught the tortoise, placing him in his bag. This 
time the hunter is a younger man wearing dark red and the vegetation is deep 
green with a few sparse red flowers. A magpie instead of the crow is perching 
on the tree. The rocks at the base of the tree are brown whereas they are dark 
green in the previous illustration. (Fig. 33.) 


6. (Fol. 89 Rev.) Thissceneshows the escape of the tortoise. His friends 
agreed upon the following ruse. The deer was to limp away with the crow 
on his back, pretending to peck out his eyes as though he were attacking 
8 fatigued or wounded animal. While the hunter went after the deer in the 
hope of an easy capture, the mouse Zirak released the tortoise from the bag 
When the hunter returned, he thought that the fairies had been at work so he 
shunned the spot ever after, Onee more the hunter wears dark red and 
the vegetation is mostly green. The crow and the lake are both coloured 
blue-grey. (Fig. 34.) 


7: (Fol. r2t Ob.) The last miniature in this series depicts the story of the 
ratand the cat—in this illustration a lion is shown as we have mentioned pre- 
viously. In the wilderness a rat lived in a hole wnder a tree. A-cat which Hved 
nearby was trapped in a hunter’s net. The rat emerged from his hole and 
rejoiced to see his deadly enemy a prisoner; but his joy was short-lived because 
he saw an ichneumon lying in wait for him while from the top of the tree a 
bird of prey was waiting to awoop, To save himself from disaster, the rat made 
a pact with the cat whereby they were to help cach other— the cat was to 
protect the rat who undertook to set him free, The rat, however, mistrusted the 
cat and was unwilling to loosen the last knot even though the cat assured him 
that he had nothing to fear. Their long parleying was interrupted by the hunter 
whereupon the rat gnawed through the remaining strands and the cat fied up 
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into the tree."The rat disappeared down his hole and would have nothing 
further to do with the cat although the latter was filled with gratitude, The 
moral is that in times of emergency, one can invoke the aid of an enemy but 
one must always be cautious. This scene is perhaps the best of the hunter and 
tree group and is-more naturalistic than the others. The hunter is in dark blue. 
No ichneumon or bird of prey is visible in the miniatore but the artist has 
painted two partridges or francolins (?), one of which is unfinished, in the top 
right hand corner. The two long-tailed birds in the tree resemble the pair of 
magpies which occur in many Timurid manuscripts, particularly of the time 
of Bihzaid. The trumk of the tree is coloured pink here. (Fig. 95.) 


There is some reason for regarding these as the earliest Ottoman illustra- 
tions to Aalilah wa Dimnak. They are certainly the prototype of those in the 
finer and more elaborately decorated manuscripts British Museum Add. r5i53 
(of which the latter half is dated 997/:5%9) and the Topkapi Sarayi R. 843 
which has 88 miniatures painted ca..964/'457- In both of these, especially in 
the former, the Persian element has been considerably modified to conform 
with Turkish taste. An undated fragment of an unidentified prose translation 
of Kalilak wa Dimnah in the British Museum with four miniatures (Or. 7354) 
may belong to an intermediate stage but with ita more pronounced Ottoman 
colouring, it would seem to date from the latter years of the 6th century, In 
maintaining a good standard throughout the whole seven, the unknown artists 
who illustrated the Bombay manuscript did much towards establishing a new 
genre in Ottoman painting. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE DARAB KAMA 
Moti Chandra 


__ 4n t969 the Collector of Customs, Bombay, presented to the Prince of 
Wales Museum, some Persian and Arabic manuscripts, confiscated from the 
foreigners who wanted to take them! outside the country in contravention 
to the Antiquities Export Control Act i947, The collection inelided an 
illustrated copy of the कक ndma,! interesting from several view points. 


The itabi-Dargh némd, as it is-called, is written in Persian in Nastaliq 
‘acript anc has 426 folios, cach folin meamiring at X 32:cm., wilh the written 
space measuring 72.6 % 23.9 ¢m: containing approximately twenty-three 
lines. The book contains filly marginal illustrations in syah golem style with the 
details alightly accentuated in colours, It has no colophon, though aseal and 
an inscription in the begiuning of the book are of interest 


The seal reads: Asif Fah Qiyam-ul-Mutt 2/90 नि. ॥ 776 A.D. The seal 
of Asif Jab Qiyam-ul-Muik 


The inscription in Persian reads: Ril Dardb ndme der Agra hadiya (2) 
kerda dow Khdnoa Mirza Nitrullah. , . 


Apparently the work Ddris nama presented (?) at the howe of Nimullah 
situated at Agra, 


The seal clearly indicates that in t776 A.D. (he hook was.in the posses- 
sion of one Asif Jah who might have been some relation of the Nizam of 
Hederabad. 


The second inscription is interesting as it informs us that perhaps the 
book was illustrated and presented at Avra, The style of the miiiatures is 
Popular Mughal and the manuseript could be dated toc, 4625 A.D. on stylistic 
preouunids> 


The Darah nme by Abd "Tahir Jarsist is divided into two sections of um- 
equal length. Thestory begins with the merition of the three sons of Zal-i-Zar 
and thé artifice with which Shaghid compassed the death of his brother. 
Rustam. After giving a briefaccount of Bahman and Ardeshir, we are informed 
how Humiyi gaye birth to Ardeshir's posthumous child, afterwards called 


© Paniindebted to: Mr. M. Ghaws fir-certain information an the wory of Lurid adm. 
* Karl Khancalavaia, Moti ray ry Sa Pramod Chandra, Afiniainre Puiatings from the Sri 
॥ 896, py bg-45, figs, ३४-३९ 
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Darib, and floated him in a coffer in the Euphrates, After his death 08780 
junior ascended the throne. He built a wal lugainst Yajuj and Majuj, journeyed 
to the land of darkness and to the spring of the Water of Life, and from thence 
his miraculous conveyance to the Mt, Qaf? The second part of the book deals 
with the adventures of Sikandar. 


Though the model of the Darah néma is based on the Shah nama, exploits 
of the heroes are mixed up and a large number of fables are introduced. 


The only illustrated copy ofthe Dérdé ndmz isin the collection of the British 
Muscum (Or..4675) which deals only with the fret part of the story, The 
manuseript was probably written before .583 A.D. and the large number of 
illustrations accompanying it must have taken a few years fo paint. It has 
been suggested that perhaps the Ddrdh n@ma was illustrated at Lahore. “The 
drawing is vigorous and strong, sometimes even coars¢, and the colours vivid 
and even crude, far removed from the quies tones of the Safavi schoo! — all 
except one leaf which bears the unexpected name of Abdal-Samad. The more 
forward-looking artists who participated are Miskina, Nanha and Bhurah, 
while Kanha and Nanha also depict Deccani costumes, thus revealing a wider 
horizon, These are a-minority of the illustrations, and Uhese artists are mostly 
represented by only one miniature apiece. Miskina and Basawan were to be 
come pwo of the leading painters in the last years of Akbar’s reign; and Kanha 
and Sarwan also flourished until the end ofthat period. The Darab-nama ix thus 
most significant for its promise for the future and its evidence of the vigour 
of the school at this time: The bulk of the miniatores.are dominated by the 
harsh reds and greens which seem to characterize the palette of Lahore.’ 


The Prince of Wales Musecuni Darah mima i¢ unique in several ways. 
Firstly, while the British Museum Dérdé néma contams only the: first: part, 
the Prince of Wales Museum copy has beth the parts illustrated. Secondly, 
while the British Museum Dard’ name is the product of the imperial ateher, 
the Prince of Wales Museum's copy is in the Popular Mughal style which 
shows that the story of Ddrab rama was popular in a certain section of the 
people. Thirdly, while the British Museum copy could be dated to ८, 2585 
A.D., the Prince of Wales Museum copy, on stylistic grounds, belongs to the 
¢. 025 AD. 


The most important feature of the illustrations of the Prince of Wales: 
Museum Darab nama is their format, It is significant to note here that except 
for the illustration on the last page which is | full page illustration, the rest of 
the illustrations occupy ane, two or even three margins of the filios. This re- 
minds us of the illustrated manuscript of the Tartt4-i-Al/? in which ws remarked 





© Charles Rieu, Supplement te the Catalopur ef the Perna Manasenpir in te Britith Atureum, 
London, i899, pp. 24o-e4! कु 
4. Douglas Barrett anil Basil Gray, Painting of India, Skira edition, .9%4. p. /0- 
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by Basil Gray, “... the idea of the miniature asa background to the text is 
carried on to an extreme; for it either surrounds the text on three sides, thus 
completely covering the exceptionally large page (q4:.5 by 22 cm,), or forms 
bars across the text, whichis used to hide the composition into different sections 
iMustrating separate events." 


As has been pointed out before, the miniatures are entirely in line draw- 
ing, and therefore, the background colours appear nowhere. But to accentuate 
certain details of the composition-the human figures, architectural details, the 
furniture and the landscape are accentuated by the slight application of colours. 
— yellow, green, blue, carmine and gold. The use of verdigris has at times cut 
through the pages. The arm-pit shading is a characteristic feature of the illus- 
trations. 


The largeness of the folios (श उठ $2.cm.) and the margins (6 cm.) provided 
the artist with ample space which gaye him opportunity not only to expand 
his composition but to avoid the overcrowding of vertical composition. 


‘The compotition is narrative, and relationship between the groups and 
incidents is well maintained. The illustrations generally represent outdoor 
scenes; the court and battle scenes are also common. 


The human figure is typically of Jahangir period with the face delineated 
in the three-quarter profile. It is, however, significant to note that while 
in the court art of the Jahangir period, the figure drawing suffers from a certain 
stiffness reflecting strict court etiquette, the figure drawing in the Popular 
Mughal style of the Jahangir period is relaxed and full of movement, fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the fast moving narration. Immobile postures except 
tn the court scenes are avoided and the acnse of animation and movement is 
obtained by the figures engaged in various vocations. The landscape is typically 
of the Jahangir period. "The artist is very fond of riparian scenes, with the water 
depicted by plain or rippling lines. The representation of hills follows the 
naturalistic or Persian pattern. 


Above all, the illustrations of the Ddrdj ndma take us to the world of 
romance and adventures in which, strangely enough, love hardly plays any 
significant part. Here the heroes of the story Darab and Sikandar fight many 
a heroic battle, putting to fight men and demons, going through the hilly 
forests teeming with wild animals and sailing on the high seas, to visit the 
island of cannibals, It is an art which takes us away from the strict formalities 
of the court art and teaches us to a world of make belicf in which the heroes 
had hardly any time for living the life of luxury in palaces, presiding over 
forme! courts and enjoying music and dancing in the company of beautiful 
girls. 


» Dotuglas Barrett und Basil Gray, op. cit. p. go. 
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Catalogue of the illustrations : 
t, Fol,2 Ob, The death of Ardeshir 


The scene is laid in a hilly landscape strewn with boulders and covered 
with sparse vegetation. A dragon has caught the left foot of Ardeshir who is 
shown falling down, His caparisoned horse stands in a corner. 


es, Fol.g Ob. Humayi, wife of Ardeshir, with her posthumous child 
Drab. 

The picture is slightly damaged. The scene is laid on the bank of a river, 
with a washerman engaged {rverishly in his vocation, On one side appears a 
washing board and a alab on which the washerman is bending down and 
talking to Humay!l whois holding the child, On the other side, appear a bundle 
of washed clothes and a line on which the clothes are hanging for drying. 


g. Fol.6 0b, Darab recounting the events of war between him and 


The scene is laid outside the palace gate. Darab is recounting his adven- 
tures in the war between himself and Zohak to a group of five men, two of 
whom are seated. 

4. Fol. ro Ob. An episode from the adventures of Humayi. 

The scene is laid ina hilly landscape. On one side, a man is being tied to a 
tree while another seated on the ground is witnessing the scene. Humayi is 
rushing towards a group of three men holding what appears to be a key. 

5. Fol. :6 Rev. Humiyi's dream. 


The scene ts laid in a rocky landscape. On one side a dragon is emitting 
fire from its mouth on a man lying on the ground with his hands and feet tied. 
On the other side, a man with drawn up sword is rushing towards two men who 
are fleeing for their lives; two men are onlookers, 


6. Fol. :g Ob. Darab catching a wild ass. 

On one side, Darab on horse back under a tree, has lassoed a wild ass, 
On the other side, two riders are galloping their horses apparently with a view 
to ask Darab to desist from the deed. 

7. Fol. 33 Ob. Adventures of Dirab in a forest. 


The scene is laid in an undulating ground with a river with two boats 
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which three soldiers are rushing to board. A soldier is fighting with a black 
bear standing erect and holding a pole, In the extreme right corner Darab and 
his beloved have climbed up a tree. 


B.. Fal.37 Ob. Dirab engaged in a battle with the cannibals. 


The scene is laid in a sea with its bank edged by a mound on cither side. 
On one side, Dirab, accompanied by his beloved, is shooting down the can- 
nibals; one of the two boats carrying them is sunk and its occupants, many of 
them dead, float in the sen. It is a forceful scene in which the heat of the action 
is well rendered. (Fig, 36.) 


qg. Fol. 98 (00. Meeting of Mahlizan and Darab 


The scene is laid within a palace enclosure. In the centre Mahlizan en- 
throned is conversing with Darab, while another fellow is seated on the floor. 
Two female musicians are playing on a lyre and pipe respectively. On the 

‘extreme left, two attendants are conversing and on the right there stand two 
attendants, one of whom holds a barbed sword, 


ro. Fol.g2'Ob. Déarab fighting his adversary. 


| The fight is taking place within an arcaded palace compound. On one 
side a party of soldiers, led by Darab fighting with drawn up sword, is throwing 
stones on the enemy. On the right two heavily armoured cavaliers are rushing 
towards him. 


87... Fol 44 Rev. Ehaiciis (?) holding court. 


_ On one side, the king is seated on a golden throne with three men includ- 
ing Darab bowing down to him. ‘They are followed by a group of three at- 
tendants and a horse with the groom, 


m2. Fol. q8 Rev. Dirab and Jamrisiya witnessing the congregation 
of animals. 


The royal couple seated on palace balcony seeing the animal procession 
which includes monkeys, a tiger, a cheetah, a leopard, a fox, a hare 
ee 8 bear riding a bull. The animals are painted with real fecling and 


tg. Fol.53 Rev. Strange men of an island, 
The scene is lnid on the seashore. A man and woman clad in Jeaf-skirt, are 


emerging from the sea. On the right, a bearded philosopher and a woman are 
Seated under a tree 
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t4. Fol. 57 Rev. Tamriisiya, Darab's wife, riding a horned snake 


The scene is laid ‘on seashore. Two human-headed horned snakes are 
shown. Tamriisiya is riding one of them holding it by the horns. 


5. Fol.60Ob. ‘Tamirisiya in a camp. 


The scene is laid within a screened tent, with male attendants at the en- 
trance. Inside the camp two women, waited wpon by attendants, are seated on 
a carpet enjoying drinks 


6. Foli63 Ob. A king's bedroom 


The scene is laid inside the palace enclosure with an attendant standing 
at the gate. At the other end, is represented a cushioned bed with the bearded 
king lying on it; on the floor are seated three women conversing among them- 
selves. 


i7. Fol. 69 Rev,. Dirab and Tamriisiya. 


The scene is laid on the sea-shore with a boat d by a sailor, At one 
end, appear some tents and at the other end on the rock shaded by a tree Darab 
is sleeping, his head resting om the lap of Tamriisiya. 


It is an interesting composition, in which in a balanced natural setting, 
attention is drawn to the slumbering hero and his dainty beloved. 


8 Fol. 32 Rev. Darab witnessing the impalement of an enemy by 
his order. 


On one end, Drab is seen on horse-back with the groom standing before 
him, Six armed men are talking among themselves on the fate of the impaled 
man on the other end. 


i9. Fol.85 Ob. Death of Tamrasiya and the lamentation of Darab 


The scene is laid on the sea with a hillock on cither end of the shore. 
There are two boats, one of them being manned by two sailors. In the second 
boat, inside the cabin, lies the dead body of Tamrisiya, who seems to have 
died apparently in child birth. Outside the cabin is seated Darib with the 
newly born child in his lap, wiping away his tears; a sailor is trying to console 
him. (Fig. 37-) 


20. Fol.g3 Ob. Darib ready to kill Mustalig 


On one end outside a house, Darab, armed with a pole, is ready to attack, 
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while Mustaliq’s emissary ia apparently requesting him to desist from the act- 
On the other side ie seen Mustaliq with a number of attendants and his horse, 


gt. Fol. 86 Rev. War between Darab and the ruler of Roh Asir 


The scene is laid ina rocky landscape, Darah, followed by छ woman, has 
‘#truck hard with a staff his enemy who has fallen dead. Seeing his condition 
his followers, numbering fiye, have taken to their heels, 


az. Fol. tro Rev. Darab capturing Shu'ib. 


Daréb, in armour on horseback, holds one end of the rope with which his 
enemy is tied up, A little further outside the camp Darab’s followers are wel- 


comme him 
23. (Fol. trig Ob. The episode of the baby Sikandar and his nurse 


The scene प$ laid'in-an ondulating ground flanked by a hillock on either 
side. On one side, mside a tent, a poat tzshown weaning the child Sikandar 
while a lion is waiting patiently at-some distance. "The old nurse, apparently 
frightened by the sight, is rushing towards the tent. (Fur. 48.) 


24. Fol. :g2 Rev. Sikandar and Aristotle facing the people. 


Sikandar isshown standing with Aristotle holding a book, outside a domed 
pavilion, Five. men are saluting and welcoming them; a hillock on ¢ither side 


25. Fol, 40 Rey. Sikandar mourning the death of Darab I! on the 
battle-field. 


On either sidt of the battle-field, horse-riders, some of whom hold royal 
Standards, horn-blowers and drummers of the camels, appear. In the centre 
Sikandar is holding the head of the dying Darab im his lap 


20, Fol.a5: Ob. Sikandar saving the life of a woman from the irate 
husband, 


The scene is laid in a rocky landscape with a hillock on cither side, from 
one of which ॥ stream: is flowing, On one side, there are two men, one armed 
with a naked sword, and the other is in the act of drawing his sword from the 
seabbard Sikandar is asking them to desist from attacking the woman ¢rouch- 
ing on the ground 


a7, Fol. 6a Rey. The death of Philandas trampled by a horse. 


An encampment is shown in recky landscape, A man-is shown sleeping 
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within a tent. In the open space, some soldiers are sleeping and dozing 
with their matchlocks stacked nearby, The horse, which killed Pihilandas, 
is entering a cavern. 


28. Fol. 7: Rev. Bahram and Sikandar 
' Bahram is shown holding his court in an open space flanked with hillocks 
covered with date palm and other trees; birds are hovering over them. The 
enthroned Bahrim is presenting his mace to Sikandar seated on the ground. 
Lying by his side, are a couple of maces, a cham-shirt and gauntlets, wine 
botiles and fruit trays, There appear five courtiers, The scene is lighted by a 
couple of candles and a torch, Outside the gathering, stand three attendants, 


29. Fol, .96 Rey. Sikandar espying two naked women bathing ina 


a 


The scene is laid in a rocky landscape. In between the hills, is situated a 
pool in which two women are bathe with their clothes lying outside. One of 
the girls is coming out of the pool as her hands are on her clothes, while the 
other is splashing water on herself. On the other end, Sikandar is espying 
the scene from his horse, while his horse-men are seen in the background. 
(Fig: 39.) 


Tt is a charming painting in which the figures of the bathing women are 
the focus of attention, 
go. Fol,20i Ob. Messengers meeting Sikandar 


The scene is laid on a terraced pavilion with steps. Sikandar is seen seated 
on the terrace with a ¢hanri-bearer standing behind him. The two messengers 
are bowing down to him, At the farther end stand three courtiers. 


a2. Fol, art-Revy. The blind Pirandukht conversing with Sikandar, 

The scene is laid in a rocky landscape with hillocks on either side and a 
pool of turbulent water, Getting down from his horse, Sikandar is offering luis 
respects to the blind Pirandukht. (Fic. qo.) 

g2. Fol. at6 Rev. Sikandar driving a captive to the camp 

Sikandar is riding an elephant, Preceding him is the captive, with his 
both hands tied, led by an armed soldier to the elaborate camp. Rocky land- 


scape, 


99. Fol. 22: Rev. The blind Pirandukht rescuing Sikandar tied to a 
tree by his enemy, 
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The scene is lard ins aw rocky landscape with trees and strewn 
boulders. Sikandar is shown on a leafy tree from where he ts being rescued 
by Pirindukbt, his elephant standing near by. ‘There are two other elephants 
one of which-is carrying three soldiers proceeding i60 the tree. They are pro- 
vided with dise-shaped shock absorbers. (Fig. 4.) 





$4. Fol. 224 Rev. Sikandar fighting Huma 


The scene is laid'in-a hilly landscape with rocks on either side and a river 
flowing in the foreground. The field is strewn with boulders in which a couple 
of hare and two foxes may be seen. Sikandar has plunged his horse into the 
river, hotly pursuing anid attacking his enemy riding 3 bull, (Fie. 42.) 


‘35. Pol, 2g0 Ob, Sikandar with his queen 


The scene is laid within a screened tent situated in a rocky landscape, On 
one side, Sikandarand his wile are seated on a hexagonal golden ¢houdi attended 
by a female fan-bearer. A group of five female attendants carrying @ cop on a 
tray, 2 towel and a bottle, an ewer ina bow! and covered bowls, is proceeding 
to Sikandar’s camp 


36. Fol.236 Rev. A woman conversing with a bearded philosopher. 


The scene is laid in a rocky landscape with trees anc boulders; two foxes 
may beseen. The bearded philosopher, seated on the ground, is conversing with 
the women, behind whom concealed in ४ tree, a man is seen hearing their talk. 


47. Fal, agg Rev. Sikandar in the magic city. 


The scene ts laid in a rocky landscape witha moated city. Inside, Sikandar 
isseen with his guide secing a manin a loin-cloth standing on the bastion roof 
looking-at the blood spurting from the:severed head of a woman. The man ‘is 
apparentiy enjoying this gruesome sight 


38, Fol. 940 Kev. Sikandar looking at the statues of Adam and Eve. 


The seene:i# laid in a rocky landseape with rocks on either end. At one 
enil, the statues of Adam and Evé are shown; two women are offering their 
respect to them, followed by Sikandar and two philosophers. 


39. Fol. 249 Ob, Battle between Sikandar and the cannibals. 


The scene island in aseascape with the city of the cannibals situated on one 
end, and a hillock on the other. In one of the two boats, Sikanclar is seated with 
two philosophers; a woman standing at the prow is attacking three cannibals 
who are pulling the boat to the shore with a pole, On the jetty outside the city 
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gate four cannibals haye torn to pieces a man from Sikandar's party and are 
éating his flesh. 


40. Fol. 249 Ob. Sikandar and the miraculous tree. 


On one side is situated the miraculous tree with a huge bird, and on the 
other end, appearsa hill. Sikandar, his wife and three philosophers are look- 
img at the tree in amazcment 


40. Foi, 250 Ob. Sikandar on the high sea- 


The scene is laid on the high sea with the rising sun on one side, and 2 hill 
on the other. In one boat, a black sailor, clad in a loin-cloth, is holding aloft 
what secms to be 2 compass; in the second, appear Sikandar and two sailors 


qt. Fol. 255 Ob. Sikandar and his companion seeing a curious statue. 


gos On one end is seen:a statue on throne faced by Sikandar, his wife and four 
philosophers 


4%. Fol: 2 48 Rev. Sikandar holding court after the victory over the 
islands, Lakhobas and Hankais, 


On one end, is represented the city with four women coming out of the 
city gate and one pointing out to the sky is standing on the parapet; on the 
other end, Sikandar is conversing with his wife, and four philosophers seated 
on chairs are facing them. Rocky landscape 


44. Fol. 266 Rev. Sikandar in the city of demons. 


On one end, the demon king, seated on a golden throne served by two 
altendants, is conversing with a woman. Sikandar and two philosophers are 
witnessing the scene in amazement; three demons on the other end; rocky 
landscape. 


45. Fol. e277 Ob, Sikandar and his party secing a golden minar with 
bones strewn around. 


Sikandar and his party consisting of his queen and followers are proceed- 
ing-towards the golden mindy. 


46. Fol, 273 Rev. Affatin (Mato) instructing Sikandar 
On one end, Plato is instructing Sikandar and his queen; two other philo- 


sophers seated on chairs ere also seen. A party of ten women perhaps serve 35. 
attendants, (Fig.-43} 
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47. Fol. a8) Rev. Sikandar meeting the demon king—a scene in the fort 
‘Sarmaht 


At one end, the bearded demon king with elephant-cars 44 arated on a 
golden throne with four attendants, one of whom is introducing Sikandar to 


48. Foli 284 Ob, Sikandar on the Mr, Malka@t hearing the bird 
nmurgh speaking. 


Atoone end iz represented the golden peak of the Mt. Malkit on which 
the simurgh is seen. Sikandar, his wife and three philosophers have climbed the 
mountain and are paying respect ta the bird. On the other end, stand five 
horses led by (heir grooms, 





49. Fol. 286 Rev, Sikandar praying to the holy mountain for victory over 
the demos. 


On ane end, Sikandar with his attendant, is offering prayers to the moun- 
tain; on the other end appear four demons, 


50. Fol. 26 Rev. The fimeral procession of Sikandar 


Thescene is laid on a billy landscape: Four persons are bearing the golden 
coffin of Sikandar whose one hand is sticking out, signifying that he was return- 
ing to the other world empty handed, A number of philosophers and cowrtiers 
headed by Sikandar’s queen steeped in whmost misery are accompanying the 


PAINTING FROM THE THIKANA OF DEOGARH 
§. K. Andhare 


The smaller feudatory atatea of Rajasthan known as पडा) were often 
flourishing centres of painting since the seventeenth century along with other 
established centres, but so far they have received littl: attention from scholars 
mainly due to their mixed and varied styles and the lack of evidence to sub- 
stantiate their origin and development. It was for chis reason that this class of 
painting from the private and muscum collections wat branded aa shitdna 
painting from Rajasthan of the late ¢ighteenth century on stylistic grounds 
This style though showing considerable deterioriation in comparison with the 
earlier Rajasthani pamting, deserves a detailed stady m order to complete the 
gaps in the history of Rajasthani painting, 


In recent years; however, some dated material! has been found which 
throws light on this uncommon subject, thongh it has not vet been possible to 
go back earlier than the first quarter of the seventeenth century to trace the 
origin and development of fuking painting as we do not know any dated docy- 
ment other thay the dated Pali Régamala? of (624 painted by Virji- and the 
“Protrait of Padam Singh” painted by Rirparam in 727 A-D., now in the 
collection of Kumar Sangram Singh of Nawalgarh. These paintings although 
cride and folkish in execution provide a landmark in patting painting in 
Rajasthan, There are other famous examples: mostly from the fhtkiad of 
Ghanerao and certain: other unidentified fhtkénds, The painting entitled 
“Padam Singh i Court’? painted at Ghanergo mo3725 A.D. by the artist 
Chhajw in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, Ragini 
Gumiru [(7)* from a Rdgemadld series [६- १066] in the collection of Kauimar 
Sangram Singh, Ragin] Khambhavat® in the Khajanchi Collection give an idea 
of the painting of that period. Apart from this group from the tAckend of Deowarh 
in Mewar, there is an interesting fragmentary ect of Regamald in the Oriental 


* ‘The auibor acknowledges the courtesy of the Vietoria & Albert Afweum, London, Jar 
Sir mesg i ean Bomba Kari J- Kbundalavala, Bombay, Mr, N. Boman 
Behrani, Kumar Sangram Singh of Nawalgarh, for the permison to 
reproduce their panitings. 

* Kumer Sen Sangh of Nuwalgarh, “An carly Adgamald MS. from Pall (Marwar School 
Dated i623 .A.D.," Lalit Kalé, No. 3, April Gee 56-8 ; 

. ४४-9५ cara Chesers Mint oni scstapvey है nds, pl S73 ES 2 नव लमल eer थम गत 77 मल्द 

moi Pains ‘+ "मंच aid Development of Ry 
Val. No. 2, Mareh, 0955, pg, Fag. Te. 

" Moi Chandra, Mee Paistiag, New Delhi, 2957, p. 47- 

* Karl Khondalavala, Moil Ghandrs and Pramod Chandra, Afisiafury Poisiiings fron the Sri 
Affe igfonit Collation, New Deihi, rgGo; Fig. प एड ह 
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Section of the British Museum, London, ‘This set was painted at the sitdnd 
of Shihpura® in Marwar in प्र A.D. by the artist Sulaljit as‘a present to 
Maha Rawal Sri Vakhat Singhif. 


The Prince of Wales Museum between the years :952-4053 and 7957 
acquired a group of paintings which include some fine portrait studies of 
Ravat Gokuldas Il and Nahar Singh of Deogarh. These paintings bear inscrip- 
tions on their reverse giving the names, the dates, the provenances as well as 
the names of the artist who painted them. They were catugorized as shikand 
paintings of the early nineteenth century on the basis-of style. However, a 
closer study of this group along with some others in private collections, on 
literary and stylistic grounds, establish the existence of a distinctive style of 
painting prevailing at the thikdnd of Deogarh m Mewar, influenced by the 
contemporary schools of painting in the nearby states in the cighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 


Deogarh, an important phitdnd of the former Mewar State and the chief 
town of the same name is situated close to Merwara about 68 miles north-west 
of Udaipur city, which once was ruled by the Chundavat family of the 
Sisodia Rajputs.’ 


According to the table of the first rate nobles of Mewar®, Maharana 
Jaisingh वी of Mewar had presented the thikand of arh to Dvarikidas in 
i680 A.D, which he ruled for cighteen years. Dviirikadds stands fifth in the 
list of geneaology” whereas Ravat Gokuldas I and Nahar Singh occupy the 
ninth and tenth places respectively, 


[tis significant to note that in this class of painting there is almost a total 
absence of carly Rajasthani idiom, but apparently the artists inspired by the 
art traditions of Mewar and Marwar have handled afresh their colours:and 
compositions. Their sense of perspective and massing of background colours to 
bring out the figures into prominence often reminds us of the Mewar school. 
The painters Chokha and Bagti were apparently fond of a yellowish green 
colour which later on becomes a characteristic feature of this group, In all 
these paintings the centre of attraction is of course Ravat Gokuldis whose 
personality towers above all others. The Deogarh artists had also assimilated 
certain elements in landscape from Kotah painting, For example, the execution 
of trees (Fig. 45) is somewhat similar to that in the picture in which Rija 
Ummed Singh of Kotah fs shooting a tigress froma tree <. 7790-70 


From all the available paintings and also from the literary sources it is 
* The present writer has written a paper on “Phe Dated Allgamata from the fickind of Shib- 
pura” for the Brito Mfwirwm Quorteriy, London. oe sacs 
CH. Payne, Tod's Annals of Rijarthon (Afnear), Vol. I, London, 2923, p. 706. 
MahSbevirdji Syimaladiss, Vir Viaad, (Hindi), Vol. I, p. +98. 
G. ले, Ojha, ffiitery of Rajputana, Vols. I-IV (2), (Hindi), Aimer, L527, p- ५. 
W. G. Archer, Indian Pointing from Bundi aad Katah, London, (959, pl 40. 
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apparent that Ravat Gokuldas was a bulky man in comparison to the other 
nobles in his state, Tod observes,!! “Gokuldas, the last chief, waa one of the 
finest man Ll ever beheld in feature and person, He was about six feet six, per- 
fectly erect, and a Hercules in bulk. His father at twenty was much larger, and 
toust have been nearly seven feet high.” He was one of the sixteen Umrios of 
Mewar. As he was without any issue he adopted young Nahar Singh. Some 
of the senior pafidvats of Deogarh were men of highest character and often 
lamented the sober qualities of their chief. He seems to haye been unpopular 
ina section of the people but one could infer from the number of paintings 
produced during Gokuldas's reign that he must have been a patron of art. 
A parallel could be drawn between that egvist Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu!2 
who took delight in getting himself portrayed in every walk of life by his court 
artists. It ia evident from the paintings that Gokuldas must have been fond 
of hunting, riding and enjoying festivals, dancing and music. An interesting 
feature of the present group of pictures is that the names of some of his 
noblemen and servants often appear on the reverse. 


There are as many as twelve paintings in this group which bear inscrip- 
tions written by the same scribe (perhaps Kaka Jawan Singh), Most of them 
give the name of Ravat Gokuldis, the date ete, 


The characteristics of Deogarh style may be summarised below : 


The paintings deal with the life of Ravat Gokuldas I, one of the ruling 
chiefs of Deogarh. The dates quoted on the reverse of all the paintings are 
relevant to the period of Ravat Gokuldais 0 and Nahar Singh. Deogarh had a 
painting gallery maintained by Ravat Gokuldas. Bagta, Chokh& and Baijnath 
were the chief artists of his atelier. 


Gokuldas had friendly relations with Zilim Singh of Kotah, the Regent 
of Ummed Singh, and that it may be due to this friendship that Gokuldas was 
inspired to maintain artists. Rotah in those days was an important centre of 


The style of the three artists is almost the same though each one has his 
pecularity, Chekha and Bagtd had a craze for yellow and green and their 
works are somewhat crude and inferior in execution. Baijnath's style is more 
refined as seen in the decoration and composition. There appears a ‘synthesis 
of Marwar influences in his work (Fig. 57): 


The rendering of trees and flower-beds is similar as ix the late Mewar or 
Marwar paintings. Facial types with large fish-shaped eyes, stiff projecting 
hairdress, costumes, ornaments, etc. are all in the same style. Perspective is 
—$<—— ee ee ee 
MO James Tod, Annals eed Antiqnetics of Aajasthom, Vol. I, London, toro, p..2a0, f. m2. 


“ K_J. Khandalavala, ‘Balwant Singh of Jamnns-a Patron of Pahari Painting’, Bulletin of the 
Prince af Wales Museum of Western India, No. 2, 953-2, pe Tt: af 
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attempted in certain casts with high horizon, with tiny figures and landscape 
in the background which is at times reduced to atylized rocky hilly tracts with 
dainty filigree of trees with broad trunks. Incidents are depicted against yellow 
or monochrome background. The water is represented by means of thin’ 
white lines.on a dark surface going in edilies; aquatic birds and lovises are 
‘@asocrated with it. 


The male costume conaiste of a skin-tight short fama tied wider the left 

-pit with three quarter sleeves and an opening on the right chest, a दरोगा 
or-half trouser and « sort of Holkar type turban brought into fashion in Rajas- 
than due to the contacts with the Marathas. The women wear ghazrd, choli 
‘and ciddar 


The palette is. generally gaudy with frequent use of muddy green. The use 
of red monochrome.is not seen anywhere except in Fir. 49. The sky is painted 
in orange or gold, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 
Frontispiece = Picnic after hunting. 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar}. Painted by Basti in Samvart 7865/:808 
A.D. 4524.5 em, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. (No. 52.25) 


The picture ts:a fair.representation of the Deogarh style. The scene is 
described in.an mscription on the reverse which also mentions the pames of 
some persons who are represented in the painting, The inscription! reads : 


स्हारावतजोओं ५ Al गोकलदासजोरो मुरतरो Tal खरला--- 
SP सकार खेल पाछापदार बराद्यांरानाबरोी पानो 

है८६५४ रा: Wales १४ हे दत तोजा पोरां काचरो झोवरो 
म्हें ढराक््यां पानौ नोजर gat: कज़मी चतारों बगतों 


Folin of the portait of Mahi Ravat Gokuldis seared after returning from hunt- 
ing in the hills of Rimagara (?) near Kharia village: This page was presented 
inthe evening ofthe r4th day of Ashadha in Samvat 9865/:808 AD. when 
he was sitting in the Sithamahal painted by the artist Ragia. Below the main 
text appears another line : 





नामोल्खत काकौ जवानतिय लक्ष्यों श्री aT का हुकम सुलपों । 
Names written by Kaka Jaw4n Singh by the order of the ruler. 


Ravat Gokuldas is seated under a tree holding a spray of white fowers. 
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In front of him is seated Kaka Jawan Singh, and by his side appears Bhai 
Vijay Singh. To the right flows a rivulet from which a fisherman is catching 
and killing fish with asharp knift. On the left two attendants are busy in skit- 
ning a rabbi while in the foreground an attendant is preparing dgbads for the 
feast, ‘The left side of the picture is occupied by partially seen fimuree of white 
horse, a hutiting dog etc. 


Note the use of various tones of green and the absence of lacquered red. 
Fig. 44. Portrait of a dog 


Rajasthan, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Bagtaé in Samvat :863/r806 
A.D. i8% 98 em. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, (No. 53.72). | 


This is @ sensitive study ofa hunting dog ot a dark orange ground with 
the high horizon.in gold’ and yellow. The sun is shown shedding golden rays 
from the right comer; dark amber foreground. The first important inscription 
on the reverse of Fig. 44 in Devanagri reads-as follows ; 





“Portrait of Tajisairlad (hunting dog) sent by Jilam Singh (Zalim Singh) of 
Rotah and brought by Tek Chand the custodian; in the month of Bhadrapada 
Friday the rath, Samvat '$63/r80b A.D. This page was presented te him in the 
éhtirafdid (painted gallery). Paimted by Bagta at Deogarh. Written by 
Chundivat Jawin Singh in his own handwriting.” 


[t ts said that Rawat Gokuldas was fond of hunting degs anid he had sent 
his custodian ‘Tek Chand all the way to Eotah to bring this dog: Not only this 
but the same type of dog is seen ny other paintings 2s well.Y 


Fig. 45, Riavat Gokuldas TI with his women on a Holi day. 


Rajasthani, Deograh (Mewar). Painted by Bagta in Samvat 7865/7068 
A.D, 78.2% 26.8 cm. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, (No; 53.67). 


The Ravat is seated on a decorated high-backed chair smoking Awgga, He 


Frontispiece. (5 the extreme [efi bottom cornet; Figa, 44, 54 and 45. 
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wears a saffron coloured lone लक and plumed turban decora ted with jewels. 
Three women stand im front with presente; the one in the centre is showing 
him the traditional Holf mirror while the first and the third offer him drinks and 
pans respectively, White sky with the sun/in the centre; red lacquered border. 


The inscription on the reverse reads - 


म्हारावत शक्षीगोकलदासजौरी सुरतरों TAT होलोर॑ दन GATT कोदौजोभावकों GTA 
पजलसम्है TT कों १८६५ रा: बेशाख़सुद १३ सोहोउपरे गोखरे बराजं 


Foho of the portrait of Maha Ravat Gokuldas dressed ax befitting a Holi 
day seated in the majlis. This folio was presented in the morning on the 
thirteenth day of the month of Vaisikha when he was. sitting in the haicony; 
painted by the artist Bagta. 


It is customary at places in northern India and Rajasthan that on Holl 
day poor barbers, servants and in certain cases even women proceed to their 
chiefs residence to show him a mirror and after looking into it the chief pre- 
tents them some money. 


Fig. 46. RaAvat Gokuldas enjoying Holi with his courtiers : 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Chokha in Samvat 868/:8:) 
AD.'34 २४०३ em. Coliection : Mr. ऐप. Boman Behram, Bombay, 


The scene iy represented within a decorated tent. Ravat Gokuldas is 
scated on a chawki amongst his feudatorijes, courtiers and servan ts taking partin 
the ceremony. He is holding a syringe to sprinkle coloured water on the invi- 
tees. Various decorative containers, scent bottles and coloured powders (pula?) 
etc, are lying by hie side. The-ground is smeared with powder (guia!) thrown 
on cach other which is customary on the day. Among the seated are included 
his nurse-brother, police officers, custodians and artists, Sit hig third from left 
is Kothirl Tek Chand, who was sent to Kotah to bring the dog from Zalim 
Singh. 


The artists Chokha anid Bagta are seated fourth and fifth from the Tight 
corer. Bagti has a grey beard and holds a scroll while Chokha wears a small 
black beard and large side whiskers. A group of musicians seated opposite to 
him is performing music. Muddy red, green , yellow, white and purple colours 
have been used. Inscription on the reverse - 


Wat बेझाज़ सुद ११ जमा gat पांनों समत १८६८--- 
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“Portrait of Ravat Gokuldas painted in the festival month of Phalgun by 
Chokha; deposited (im the library) on Vaisikha Sudi TW Samvat 7868/:8t7 
AD." 


All the members im this group have their names written at the back: The 
group also includes the names of the artists Bagta and Chokha who ‘were 
invited to'attend thr fimetion, Kothari Tek Chand who had gone to fetch the 
dog from Kotah also appears in the above group. From this painting we get 
an idea of Gokuldas's Durbar and the different people with their designations 
who attended it, The group includes servants, dhathAed (nurs¢-brother) chadidars 
(staff-bearers), Aotmdir (police officers), Aothdris (custodians) and artists 





Fig. 47. Detail of Fig. 46, showing artiat Chokha and Bagata. 
Fig. 48. Ravat Gokuldas hunting a wild boar. 


Rajasthan, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Chokhi in Samvyat :868/:8492 
A.D. 27% 38 cm. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. (No, 53.68). 


The scene is laid in a woodland with trees, hills and'a lake with aquatic 
birds and lotuses. Ty the centre Ravat Gokuldas galloping on his horse has 
speared a wild boar while the hinting dogs are chasing the other boars. Inthe 
background appear noblemen partially seen through the trees shooting birds 
with their muskets. The inscription on the reverse reads 


छुत्त रावत AHS सकार चेलत घोडो कोटा बाबत नावचबापन्ण? 
aaa १८६८ rane ५ Sa चतारा चोखा बाबत 


Portrait of Ravat Gokuldis hunting, riding a horse brought from 
Rotah (7) bought for Rs. 54 (?). Sameat 2868/8:2 AUD. md 5, painted by 


Fig. 49. Equestrian portrait of Ravat Gokuldis I. 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Bagtai-in Samvat .868/:8:2 
AD. 79.5 < '324 em, without border. Collection: The late Sir Cowasjce 
Jehangir, Bombay 


The scene is painted against a deep yellow backeround with the chief 
holding a spear riding a huge black horse; behind him run attendants. In 
the foreground Bhai Durjan Singh is riding a spotted horse, ‘To the right 
appears a pool with aquatic birds and lotuses, In the background is shown 
a receding landscape with green bushes and some soldiers 


Inscription on the reverse ; 
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प्रसवार घोड़ाकौरंगमहुबों खरोद रुपा ६०० Ae 
हेठे सवोभाइदुरज़नसिघमोरी घौड़ासपर चढ़ा घौड़ों आछोमाइ रंगनौल॑ 
te क्या ६०० शाठसे दोधा | 


Portrait of Ravat Gokuldas riding a horse by name Mir& Baysal (?) 
purchased for Rs, 900/-. The colour of the horse dark brown. Here is डे portrait 
of Bhai Durjan Singhjf mounted on a horse named Achobhai (?); the colour 
of the horse is bluc; purchased for Re, Boo /-, 


Fig..50. Ravat Gokuldas worshipping Srinathji, 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar), Painted by Bagté in Samvat 4868/i854 
AD. 24,4%9t.7 em, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. (No. ६०,५४१), 


Ravat Gokuld4s is seated wearing dhotf and ekddar facing to the right, He 
holdaa picture of Srindthji in the ली hand and @ rosary in the right, In front 
of him is seated Bhatnaran (#) reading from the relimious book, In the fore- 
ground are some ritual implements. Behind the chief appear three persons. 
Yellow background with orange and red sky; white foreground. 


Inscription on the reverse reads : 


तसबोर रायतगोफलदासजौ पुजा करतांबराजा RATE बगता बाबत 
Wet Sas बद ३ प्रानों जमाकोनौ---संबत १८६८ 


Portrait of Ravat Gokuidas seated at worship; painted by Bagta; deposited 
on the कुछ day of the month of Baidakhi in Samvat 7868/:8r2 A.D, 


लाए, 5: Portrait of Ravat Nahar Singh with women. 





= Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Baiinath in Samvats 888/i83% 
A.D. 37.6% 24.2 em. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. (No. 53-84). 


On a platiorm overlaid with a floral carpet, Nahar Singh is seated on a 
chauké furnished with a carpet, jeaning against a bolster. He wears a Jong and 
pleated jdm, kamarhand with a broad sash and golden turban. In front of him 
is seated a delicate woman clad in a brocaded ghagra, choli and chadar arranged 
schematically Nahar Singh is‘seon offering her.a drink, By his side are kept 
eatables, scents and drinks ete. To the right stands a female dan cer, accom- 
panicd by a musician playing on tanpurd. There are. attendants on 
either side standing with a fdndds and waving fans 





epi की को al 


Inscription on the reverse : 
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स्हारावत श्री नाहारसीघजीरी तत्तवोर जानांना सहेत कलमो चतारो बजनाथ 
चोखाबत बाबत पंतो Tages बण्यों फल फागरा भावरों कपरदार जमा 
१८८८ WSS) Ge १२ सोमेरदन नंमोल्ख़त पेटीम्हे ST कोदा । 


“Portrait of Maha Ravat Nahar Singh with his courtesan painted by 


Baijnith, son of Chokha, at Deogarh on-Holl day in samvat 4888 on Monday 


the बुत of Bhidrapad and deposited in ie store for costumes and jewellery 
in a box,’* 


Nahar Singh was adopted by Ravat Gokuldas as fic had no issue. The 
name of the artist Baijndth whom we come across for the first time happened 
to be the son of Chokha according to this inscription. It sounds logical that 
he should have been old enough to practise art at the court of Nahar Singh 
who came to the scene a quarter century later than his father stylistically, 
ynath excelled his father and Basta. He had a taste for colours anda fond- 
ness for detailed drawing, Although he tends to follow the late Marwar style 
he had an originality which we do not find in his seniors. 


Fig. 52- Nahar Singh offering a drink to his beloved. 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Baijnath, ८, 7830 A.D. 38.5 
24.5. em. Prince of Wales Muscum, Bombay (No. 53.72). 


Nahar Singh dressed in a striped white and golden jdma is seated in a 


garden pavilion decorated with garlands offe ring drinks to his beloved Champa- 


yatji. In the backpround are shown the plantain and other trees. Two female 
attendants on either side stand with a fan, a tray and an ewer. Flower beds 
Inscription on the reverse: 


तप्तबीर म्हारावतजो श्री नाहारसीधघजोफी जनांता सहेत 
हाजर चंपावतजोी Be tat नजर बेजनाचको Stee हू परकाभावकों? 


Portrait of Maha RaAvat Nahar Singh with Champavatji: work. of 
Baijnath showing the scene within a pavilion (7), 


Fig. 53. Krishna dragging his beloved. 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). Painted by Chokha. First quarter of roth 
century. 70.5% 8.5 cm. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. {No. 52,96) 


The scene is laid on an open platform covered with a carpet. On. the 
feft Krishna wearing a meramukuéa, white Jama and red flowered trousers is 


ASS / 


52 PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM BULLETIN 


lying on « bed furnished with pillows. On the right the heroine wearme green 
elddar, red ghasré and yellow choli is moving towards a group of female 
attendants. Orange, yellow and white sky with the crescent moon; an empty 
domed pavilion and Bundi type plantain trees in the background; simple 
white parapet wall m the foreground. 


The general impression of this painting is yery much like the Bundi style 
of the end of eighteenth century. However, from the inscription on the reverse 
we find that itis the work of a Deogarh artist. Perhaps it may be that Chokha 
was employed at the Bundi court where he painted in the prevalent style. 


Inseription on the reverse : 
पानों धोजोको oi 
Fig. 54. Kavat Gokuldis riding.a black Turkish horse. 


Rajasthani, Deogarh (Mewar). ८. :8:0-05 A.D. 28 27.5 cm. Collection : 
Karl J. Khandalavala, Bomba, 


The scene is laid on an undulating ground, Ravat Gokuldas wearing green 
jéma, mounted on a black horse is gallopping fast to the right. In front of him 
are his favourite. dogs Nig and Nagini (?) holding their preys in their mouths; 
जज shrubs and white and orange aky. 


The inscription on the reverse reads; 


रावत Bl गॉकलदास AT रो सुरत Stel तुरकों प्रसचार 


घोड़ों खरीद हुआ Leo 
रो सुरत स़उ॒करी (? ) बागातों गसकड़ों am. 


Portrait of Ravat Gokuldas riding a Turkish horse purchased for Ra. 500[-. 
The second line cannot be read properly. 
Fig. 55. Procession of Col. Tod (7). 


Rajasthani, Deogarh. Dated r8:7 A.D. 46x24 cm. Collection: Victoria 
and Aibert Museum, London. No. ILM. 447—084. 


This procession is very much in the Deogarh style. ‘The colour scheme and 
method are also alike. The scene is depicted on a red ochre ground with 
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In the centre isa caparisoned elephant equipped with व Aowdé. Col. ‘Tod 
wearing a black hatis seated under an umbrella held by ain attendant. Three 
horsemen in white uniform precede the elephant with some of the Maratha 
soidiers and flag bearers A group of Pathain's followers is following the 
elephants. In the foreground appear two hunting dogs and a palanquin, Note 
the Maratha type of dress worn by the soldier: 


The inscription on the reverse of Pig. 55 (ic. Fig. 56) reads : 
छाट साइब St झ्रसवारो कौ पांनों 
Folio of the procession of the Lord sahoeh, 4.९. Col. Tod, 


The historice! detail gathered from the personal narrative of Col. Tod ie 
shows that he was in Udaipur city until January 2gth , [B2o, before he started 
on his tour to Bundi and Kotah, In order to restore the strained relations 
between Maharanad Bhim Singh and the Rivats of Bagun a ४6 which was 
restored to Ravat Maha Singh Hin :822. Col, Tod hadi to exercise his power 
and an agreement was signed in V. 5. :875/2828 A.D 


An interesting event occurred at this time when Gol, Tod met with an 
accident. He had a fill from the elephant when he wns entering the fort 
at Begun. The animal was too big tw get through the arch of kdimegh and 
when he entered the bridge it collapsed but Col. Tod was luckily saved. The 
elephant suffered many woumds.and became unconscious. A detailed account 
of this incident is given by Col. Tod himseif 


The inscriptions at the back of this painting and the crude representation 
of a chained elephant give the historical background of this picture. 
The inscription reads : 


स्हारावतजी क्री गोकलदासजी उदेपुर TaTCITe पांनों सजरब्हौं 
१८७४ Th Gas aT ८६ 


The page was presented when Ravat Gokuidis had gone to Udaipur in 
Samvat प874/7877 A.D. in the month of Ashadha gud. 8. 


In view of the above date the identification may be wrong. It is possible 
that Ravat Gokuldas might have escorted Tod up to Udaipur. I) is also 
hkely that some Deogarh artist might have painted this procession and after 
knowing about the accident he might have sketched the clephant and stuck 
it on the reverse of the painting (Fig, 55). : 


il James Tad, op. nf, Vol, Hy, Pp. irr: 
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Pula depicting mandala of Chandra, 7425 A.D. Phote-Courtesy, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
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29. Detail of Fig. 06 
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20. Vishini mandala. THo6A.D. 70.8% 8, 4 एग. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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22. Vishnu paps. i687 AD). 84.9 <05.6 cm. Prince of Wale Museum, Bombay, 
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25. Section of a scral| depicting Lokesvarn fewends. F urly (ath cent, 246.65 bg. eon. Printer of 


Wales Museum, Bombay. 





26. Section of same scroll as Fie. 25. 
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26. Pala of Manjuari |"), (82) A.D. 2: छू कुक था. Prince of Wales Misecum, Bombay, 





2g. Liou devouring the camel. Aalifah wa Dimnab. 
405 AD to.@ere.3 em. Prinee of Wales Migeum, Bombay, 





30. Tortoise being carried on a stick by two geese. From the same MS. as Fig. 20. 
[7.75 6.2 em. 
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ai, Lion killing the ox Shanxabeh. Aalifah wa Dimnak. tagg AD. 
y-3°c 70.5 em. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 





32. Fowler pursing the prrcons caught in a net. From the same MS, as Fig. 


70.2 Om. 





33. Mowe Zirak releasing the deer from tle net, अंक soy Dinneeh. 
5 ALD. 8.9% t0.2-em. Prince of Wales Afnsenm, Bombuv. 





$4. Mouse Zirak releasing the tortoise, From the same aa Fig. 9. 
है थे te.) cm 





बुक Rat releasing the hon frond the ॥ट75 net. Aalifah doa Deinan 
4५5...) te.) ig en. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
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qo. Darab enwaged in ow little with the cannibals. 


Dardé adm. 605 AD, Prince of Wales Museum, 


Bombay. 
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37- Death of Tamriisiva ancl the lamentation Of Darah, Darah odme 
¢. i623 AM). Prinee of Wales Museum, Bombay 
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38. The episode of the baby Sikandar and his wurse: Darah nama 
«0625 AD. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
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39. Sikandar spying two naked women bathing in a pool, Dérab nda, 
४. i625 A.D, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
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40 The blind Pirandukht conversing with Sikandar. Darah name. 
7. $625 A.D. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, ah natn 
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at. The blind Pairandukht rescuing Sikandar Darah nama. 
6, t625 A.D. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


42 Sikandar fighting Humirahpal. Dard) ndma. 6 7625 A.D. Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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Aflatin (Plato) instructing Sikandar, Dard nama, ८. th25 A D. Prince 
Wales Museum, Bombay 
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Ibert Museum, Londen. 


Wounded Kiephani Kajasthany, Deogarh 


Victor waned oA 
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